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Some  Facts  on 
U.S.  Farm  Exports 

For  three  years,  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  have  been  increasing. 

During  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
June  30,  our  farm  exports  totaled 
$3,493  million.  This  represented  a 
gain  of  11  percent  in  value,  13  per- 
cent in  quantity  over  1954-55,  a  gain 
of  24  percent  in  value,  34  percent  in 
quantity  over  1952-53. 

Exclusive  of  cotton  (which  has  been 
having  its  special  export  problems)  ex- 
port volume  last  fiscal  year  was  high- 
est in  30  years.  Even  including  cot- 
ton, our  farm  export  volume  was  third 
highest  in  30  years. 

Some  reasons  for  this  are: 

Our  foreign  customers  are  finan- 
cially stronger. 

Some  countries  liberalized  their  im- 
port policies. 

Unfavorable  weather  in  some  areas 
increased  demand  for  U.S.  commodi- 
ties. 

U.S.  Government  programs  aided 
exports,  including  sales  at  competitive 
prices,  sales  for  foreign  currencies, 
barter  sales,  donations,  and  loans. 


Cover  Photograph 

Market  Scene  in  Malaya,  one  of 
Southeast  Asia's  leading  exporters 
and  importers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts (see  story  on  page  12). 
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Market  day  at  Taunggyi,  Burma,  finds 
local  housewives  appraising  the  pro- 
duce of  farm  women  from  the  hills. 
Both  the  extent  and  nature  of  U.S. 
farm  exports  to  the  Far  East  will  de- 
pend on  how  well  Asia's  domestic 
output  can   meet  its  rising  demand. 


Before  World  War  II  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  Far  East1  were 
under  colonial  domination,  but, 
within  the  past  decade,  10  have 
gained  complete  political  inde- 
pendence. Economic  and  political 
changes  are  occurring  rapidly. 

About  half  the  world's  people 
live  in  the  region.  Their  standard 
of  living  is  low,  but  both  they  and 
their  governments  are  determined 
to  improve  it  and  to  have  more  of 
the  good  things  of  life. 

'T'he  far  east  is  second  only  to 
A  Western  Europe  as  an  export 
outlet  for  U.S.  farm  products.  Last 
year  it  took  21  percent— $656  mil- 
lion worth  —  of  our  agricultural 
exports;  before  the  war  it  took  15 
percent.  And  it  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  even  larger  sales;  for  its 
need  for  agricultural  products  is 
expanding.  In  1955  the  countries 
of  the  region  imported  some  3.3 
million  short  tons  of  rice,  3  million 
of  wheat,  750,000  of  wheat  flour, 
900,000  of  soybeans,  3.4  million 
bales  of  cotton,  and  100  million 
pounds  of  tobacco  as  well  as  large 
quantities  of  dairy  products,  dried 
fruits,  and  numerous  other  agricul- 
tural items. 


Ross  Madder. 


Far  East  Expands 
As  Farm  Market 

By  CLARENCE  E.  PIKE 
Far  East  Analysis  Branch,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


xThe  following  countries  are  included: 
Pakistan.  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Thailand, 
Malaya  (including  Singapore) ,  Jndonesia, 
Indochina  (Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and 
Laos) ,  the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong,  Tai- 
wan, Japan,  China,  and  Korea. 


True,  since  World  War  II  the 
countries  of  the  Far  East  have  had 
difficulty  earning  the  dollars  and 
other  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for 
imports;  and  the  market  for  U.S. 
agricultural  products  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  various  foreign  aid 
programs  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
But  the  foreign  exchange  situation 
has  improved  in  most  countries 
and  trade  is  now  on  a  more  strictly 
commercial  basis  than  at  any  time 
since  prewar. 

Buyers  Change 

The  Far  East  is  a  regional  market 
in  which  the  relative  importance 
of  countries  and  commodities  has 
often  been  subject  to  rapid  change. 
But  Japan  has  long  been  our  lead- 
ing Far  East  customer  and  has  been 
the  leading  foreign  market  for  U.S. 
farm  products  in  the  past  4  years. 
In  1955  we  shipped  $386  million 
worth  of  agricultural  products  to 


Japan,  and  found  there  our  most 
important  Far  East  outlet  for  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  barley,  soybeans, 
and  tobacco. 

Mainland  China  was  the  second 
largest  market  in  the  Far  East  for 
farm  products  until  1949  when  the 
Communists  gained  control.  No 
shipments  have  gone  there  since 
1950  when  the  U.S.  Government 
placed  an  embargo  on  trade. 

The  Philippine  Republic  has 
ranked  as  the  second  or  third  most 
important  outlet  in  most  recent 
years,  taking  between  $50  million 
and  $60  million  annually.  India 
is  an  important  market,  but  im- 
ports vary  widely  from  year  to  year. 
Demand  depends  largely  on  the 
monsoon  rains  and  consequent  crop 
outturn.  Korea,  Taiwan  (For- 
mosa) ,  and  Indonesia  follow,  in 
oicler  of  importance,  while  all 
other  countries  except  Mainland 
China  and  Burma  have  been  corn- 
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mercial  markets  for  from  $1  million 
to  $15  million  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  recent  years. 

Imports  Shift 

The  relative  importance  of  com- 
modities that  the  United  States  ex- 
ports to  the  Far  East  has  changed 
substantially  from  prewar.  Cotton, 
tobacco,  and  wheat  flour  accounted 
for  almost  85  percent  of  U.S.  pre- 
war agricultural  exports  to  the  Far 
East  but  less  than  39  percent  of 
1955  exports.  Demand  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  diversified,  and 
the  United  States  is  now  supplying 
several  basic  commodities  in  which 
it  had  no  significant  position  until 
after  World  War  II:  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  and  soybeans. 

Much  of  the  rice  trade  in  the 
region  occurs  between  the  surplus 
and  deficit  rice-growing  countries. 
In  most  recent  years  imports 
(around  3.5  million  short  tons) 
have  been  about  half  the  prewar 
level.  Nevertheless,  U.S.  exports 
to  the  region  in  1955  totaled  329,- 
000  tons,  compared  with  only  500 
to  1,000  tons  in  prewar  years.  Japan 
takes  the  bulk  of  the  rice  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Far 
East.  It  is  more  able  and  willing 
to  pay  for  quality  rice  than  are 
most  of  the  rice-importing  coun- 
tries of  Asia. 

Our  1955  wheat  exports  to  the 
Far  East  were  also  much  higher 
than  before  the  war:  1,750,000 
short  tons  compared  with  36,000 
in  1935-39.  Since  no  Far  Eastern 
country  is  likely  to  become  an  ex- 
porter of  significance  despite  the 
outlook  for  increased  production 
in  India,  Pakistan,  and  China, 
prospects  in  the  next  few  years  are 
for  continued  large  imports.  Some 
decline  may  occur  if  crop  condi- 
tions are  very  favorable.  Too,  now 
that  rice  is  again  freely  available 
after  the  years  of  high  prices  and 
shortages  following  World  War  II, 
the  market  for  wheat  may  decline. 
However,  the  use  of  wheat  in  those 
years  brought  some  changes  in 
taste,  and  a  growing  demand  exists 
in  Asia  for  bread  and  pastries,  even 
among  the  millions  whose  basic 
food  is  rice.    These  changes  have 


helped  maintain  the  U.S.  market 
for  wheat  flour,  too;  1955  ship- 
ments of  170,000  tons  were  well 
above  the  prewar  average  of 
115,000  tons. 

An  important  new  U.S.  market 
in  the  Far  East  is  for  barley.  Most 
U.S.  shipments  go  to  Japan,  the 
main  importer  in  the  region,  which 
took  352,000  tons  in  1955. 

Another  new  market  is  for  soy- 
beans. Again,  Japan  is  our  prin- 
cipal buyer  and  the  main  importer 
in  the  region.  But  Taiwan  has 
become  an  importer  of  some  con- 
sequence. Whether  the  United 
States  can  increase  or  retain  the 
strong  position  it  has  gained  in  the 
Far  Eastern  market  will  depend  on 
its  ability  to  compete  with  China 
on  quality,  prices,  and  trading 
arrangements;  for  China  is  striving 
to  expand  its  exports,  particularly 
to  Japan,  and  regain  for  its  Man- 
churian  soybeans  the  dominant 
place  they  held  in  world  trade  in 
prewar  days. 

Practically  all  countries  of  the 
Far  East  take  foreign  COTTON  in 
considerable  volume.  Japan  is  the 
principal  importer,  and  Pakistan 
is  the  only  net  exporter  of  sig- 
nificance in  the  region.  Historically 
the  United  States  has  been  an  im- 
portant exporter  of  cotton  to  the 
Far  East.  Its  major  market  has 
been  Japan,  and  during  recent 
years  Korea  and  Taiwan  have  rep- 
resented substantial  outlets.  In 
1955  U.S.  shipments  to  the  region 
(1,027,000  bales  of  500  pounds 
gross)  were  slightly  smaller  than 
in  prewar,  and  those  to  Japan 
(686,626  bales)  were  about  40  per- 
cent smaller. 

U.S.  tobacco  growers  also  have 
long  had  an  important  market  in 
the  Far  East,  especially  for  flue- 
cured  leaf,  which  is  used  in  high- 
quality  cigarettes.  But  their  buyers 
have  changed.  In  the  prewar  and 
immediate  postwar  periods  Main- 
land China  was  the  principal  im- 
porter and  leading  U.S.  market  for 
tobacco,  but  China  is  now  more 
important  as  an  exporter.  India 
was  second  only  to  China  in  the 
early  postwar  years  but  exports  to 
that  country  have  fallen  sharply. 


As  old  markets  for  U.S.  tobacco 
dwindled  or  disappeared,  however, 
new  ones  emerged,  so  that  the 
volume  of  1955  shipments  was 
slightly  above  the  prewar  average. 
Nevertheless,  it  appeals  that  the 
United  States  faces  many  difficul- 
ties in  maintaining  its  market  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  A  number  of 
countries  have  emphasized  their  in- 
tention of  becoming  self-sufficient 
and  have  made  substantial  progress 
in  this  direction.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  the  Philippine 
Republic  and  Communist  China. 

Outlook 

For  the  next  few  years  the  U.S. 
market  in  the  Far  East  will  face 
competition  from  trading  carried 
on  for  political  rather  than  eco- 
nomic reasons,  particularly  in 
Communist-controlled  countries. 

It  will  also  be  affected  by  other 
patterns  of  trade  within  the  region 
and  with  countries  outside  it. 
Regional  trade  will  probably  have 
the  least  effect,  though  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  is  expressed  for  ex- 
panding it.  Some  opportunities  do 
exist  for  increasing  exchange  of 
goods  that  colonial  rule  undoubt- 
edly channelized,  but  they  are 
limited  because,  on  balance,  ex- 
portable surpluses  tend  to  be  more 
competitive  than  complementary. 

Both  the  extent  of  our  trade  and 
its  composition  will  be  affected  by 
the  ability  of  countries  in  the  Far 
East  to  meet  growing  demand  from 
domestic  production.  The  govern- 
ments of  most  of  the  countries  are 
promoting  not  only  higher  farm 
production  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
steadily  increasing  population  but 
also  expanded  per  capita  consump- 
tion. Some  of  them  have  had  sub- 
stantial success  in  increasing  pro- 
duction, but  others  have  been  held 
back  by  unsettled  political  condi- 
tions or  other  difficulties.  In  the 
region  as  a  whole  agricultural  out- 
turn is  now  about  20  percent  above 
prewar,  but  still  moderately  below 
it  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

For  the  next  decade,  farm  pro- 
duction   will    probably  increase 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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Third  French  Plan  Emphasizes 
Agricultural  Output  and  Exports 


T^rance  continues  to  emphasize 
increasing  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  exports.  Its  third  rural 
investment  plan,  for  1957-61,  now 
being  prepared,  will  call  for— 

•  increased  wheat  production  on  a 
reduced  acreage,  to  give  on  the 
average  an  exportable  surplus  of 
110  million  bushels  a  year; 

•  increased  milk  yields,  to  raise 
production  above  domestic  needs 
by  45  billion  to  65  million  pounds; 

•  increased  meat  production  and 
exports,  based  on  higher  output  of 
corn,  barley,  and  grass; 

•  increased  production  of  poultry, 
eggs,  wool,  oilseeds,  and  certain 
fruits  and  vegetables  with  market 
possibilities  at  home  and  abroad; 

•  decreased  acreage  for  vineyards, 
sugar  beets,  oats,  and  wheat. 

Although  the  plan  emphasizes 
higher  agricultural  production  and 
exports,  most  products  are  priced 
so  high  that  subsidies  are  necessary 
to  move  them  into  foreign  markets 
in  any  quantity.  According  to  the 
Paris  financial  daily  L' Information, 
agriculture  is  scheduled  to  receive 
the  equivalent  of  more  than  $400 
million  in  subsidies  in  1956.  The 
allowance  for  export  subsidies 
alone  is  $143  million,  including 
$92  million  for  wheat,  $17  million 
for  dairy  products,  and  $11  million 
each  for  meat  and  sugar.  Sub- 
sidization of  farm  requisites,  by 
way  of  tax  relief  on  fertilizer  and 
fuel  and  price  cuts  on  farm  ma- 
chinery, accounts  for  another  $100 
million;  the  subsidy  on  alcohol 
made  from  sugar  beets,  wine,  and 
other  farm  products,  for  $57  mil- 
lion; consumer  subsidies  on  bread, 
wheat,  flour,  and  infant's  food,  for 
$66  million;  and  land  consolida- 


tion and  rural  housing,  for  $37 
million. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Agriculture,  in  discussing  the  third 
plan  before  the  National  Assembly, 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
commissions  charged  with  prepar- 
ing the  second  rural  investment 
plan  had  judged  export  subsidies 
essential  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram to  expand  production  and  in- 
crease productivity.  (The  second 
plan  covers  the  years  1954-57,  but 
will  be  replaced  in  1957  by  the 
third  plan.)  State  financial  assist- 
ance was  the  indispensable  means 
of  breaking,  so  he  said,  the  vicious 
circle  in  which  agriculture  was 
enclosed  and  which  could  be 
diagrammed  thus:  no  expansion  of 
agricultural  production  without 
exportation,  no  exportation  pos- 
sible at  present  prices,  no  lowering 
of  prices  without  expansion  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  commissions  made  their 
position  clear  in  transmitting  their 
report  on  the  second  plan  in  Octo- 
ber 1953.  They  stated  then  that 
they  accepted  the  policy  of  expan- 
sion desired  by  the  government 
only  on  condition  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  be  indis- 
solubly  tied  to  parallel  and  effective 
action  for  price  guarantees  and  per- 
manent and  profitable  foreign  out- 
lets. 

Under  a  number  of  decree-laws 
published  October  1,  1953,  the 
government  had  authority  to  create 
mechanisms  for  intervening  in  and 
stabilizing  agricultural  markets, 
and  national  interprofessional  con- 
sultative committees  to  advise  the 
government  in  organizing  these 
markets. 


The  long-established  National 
Cereals  Office  was  already  regulat- 
ing the  wheat  market;  other  "inter- 
vention" agencies  or  funds  were  set 
up  for  sugar  and  alcohol,  meat, 
milk  and  dairy  products,  wine,  and 
oilseeds  and  oils.  In  1955  the  gov- 
ernment also  established  an  over- 
head agency,  the  Fund  for  Mutual 
Guarantee  and  Orientation  of  Agri- 
cultural Production.  Its  operations 
take  the  form  of  advances,  loans, 
guarantees,  or  subsidies,  with  a 
view  to  facilitating  (1)  purchase, 
sale,  storage,  export,  or  import  of 
commodities  taken  over  by  the  state 
or  entrusted  to  the  specialized 
funds;  and  (2)  all  measures  that  are 
likely  to  promote  the  development 
of  agricultural  markets,  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  to  permit  the 
planning  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, particularly  by  reducing  sur- 
plus crops  and  encouraging  new 
crops. 

The  fund  receives  contributions 
from  the  Treasury,  farmers,  and 
specialized  funds,  including  the 
National  Cereals  Office.  It  is  man- 
aged by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
and  Economic  Affairs  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,1  with  the 
advice  of  a  management  committee 
on  which  agriculture  is  represented. 

The  Mutual  Guarantee  Fund, 
the  intervention  agencies,  and  the 
interprofessional  consultative  com- 
mittees form  a  framework,  the 
Under  Secretary  pointed  out,  for 
the  organization  of  markets,  which 
will  remain  a  prime  objective 
under  the  third  investment  plan; 
efforts  are  to  be  directed  in  par- 
ticular to  the  markets  for  meat, 
milk,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
poultry  and  eggs.  Other  prime 
objectives  on  which  the  third  plan 
will  put  increased  stress  include 
reinforcing  the  staff  in  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  that  measures  and 
forecasts  the  economic  situation; 
developing  regional  programs  and 
encouraging  their  execution;  and 


1  Now  presumably  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Agriculture,  whose  superior  in  the 
present  government  is  the  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Economic  Affairs. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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What  the  Future  Holds  for 
U.  S.  Farm  Markets  in  Brazil 


By  Kathryn  H.  Wylie 

Latin  American  Analysis  Branch 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Over  the  next  decade  or  so  Brazil  could  become 
an  important  market  for  U.S.  farm  products. 
A  rapidly  increasing  population,  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  this  vast  country,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  industries  are  leading  toward  a  steady 
growth  in  Brazil's  economy.  Increased  imports  and 
exports  will  accompany  this  upward  trend,  and,  in 
this  expanding  market  for  consumer  goods,  the 
United  States  should  gain  its  share  of  trade.  Wheat 
will  undoubtedly  continue  as  the  principal  agricul- 
tural import,  but  larger  markets  can  be  expected  for 
dairy  products,  deciduous  fruits,  and  processed  food- 
stuffs. 

This  expanded  trade  will  not  occur  immediately. 
For  the  next  2  or  3  years,  imports  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  probably  will 
continue  the  downward  movement  of  the  past  several 
years— a  movement  brought  about  partly  by  internal 
programs  and  policies.  These  policies  have  resulted 
from  balance-of-payments  difficulties  and  have  taken 
the  form  of  restrictions  on  imports  through  exchange 
control  measures.  Other  factors  tending  to  hold  agri- 
cultural imports  down  are  the  desire  for  self-sufficiency, 
the  low  level  of  consumer  purchasing  power,  and  the 
practice  of  trading  under  trade  and  payments  agree- 
ments. Moreover,  domestic  production  meets  the 
present  requirements  for  corn,  rice,  beans,  and  tropical 
crops,  and,  except  for  temporary  shortages,  the  output 
of  meats,  poultry,  eggs,  and  most  fats  and  oils  is  also 
adequate. 

Brazil  pays  for  its  imports  almost  entirely  through 
exports  of  agricultural  and  forest  products.  Coffee 
is  by  far  the  most  important  export,  accounting  for 
almost  60  percent  of  the  value  of  total  exports  in  1955. 
Cotton,  cacao,  pine  lumber,  and  sugar  follow.  In  the 
past  10  years,  total  export  volume  has  declined,  as 
well  as  the  percentage  of  the  gross  national  product 
represented  by  exports.  Although  exports  have  in- 
creased in  value,  Brazil's  foreign  exchange  balance  has 
declined  steadily  as  a  result  of  heavy  demand  for 
imports  following  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Dollar  reserves  have  suffered  particularly,  lead- 
ing to  heavy  dollar  debt. 


Agricultural  Import  Potential 

Wheat  is  the  principal  agricultural  import,  account- 
ing for  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  all  agricultural  imports. 
Most  of  it  comes  from  Argentina,  with  which  Brazil 
has  a  bilateral  trade  and  payments  agreement.  Cur- 
rently the  Brazilian  Government  is  the  sole  importer 
of  wheat— with  exchange  provided  by  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  at  the  preferential  rate  of  Cr$43.82  to  the  U.S. 
dollar. 

To  reduce  wheat  imports  the  government  has  stimu- 
lated domestic  production  through  price  supports 
maintained  at  double  the  cost  of  the  imported  product. 
As  a  result,  wheat  production  has  risen  sharply  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  attaining  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  percent  between  1948  and  1954.  But  this 
rise  has  been  counterbalanced  by  population  growth 
and  improved  living  standards,  so  that  wheat  imports 
also  increased— about  85  percent— in  this  same  period; 
and,  in  the  next  few  years,  they  are  likely  to  become 
even  greater. 

Brazil  may  try  to  obtain  wheat  through  bilateral 
trade  agreements  similar  to  those  in  effect  with 
Argentina,  or  through  other  arrangements  that  will 
not  involve  expenditure  of  dollar  exchange.  At  the 
present  time,  wheat  and  flour— as  well  as  feed  grains, 
lard,  and  cigar  wrapper  tobacco— are  being  obtained 
from  the  United  States  under  a  P.L.  480  agreement, 
with  payment  made  in  cruzeiros.  Over  the  long  pull, 
any  improvement  in  Brazil's  foreign  exchange  situa- 
tion resulting  in  greater  convertibility  of  currency 
may  benefit  U.S.  wheat  exports.  It  is  also  possible 
that  part  of  the  land  now  devoted  to  wheat  will  be 
used  for  more  economically  profitable  crops,  thus  in- 
creasing the  need  for  wheat  imports. 

Dairy  products,  fruits,  and  processed  foodstuffs  may 
be  in  greater  demand,  as  development  of  Brazil's 
resources  raises  consumer  purchasing  power.  Imports 
of  these  commodities  from  the  United  States  have 
dropped  off  during  the  past  few  years,  partly  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  dollar  exchange  and  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  drive  toward  self-sufficiency— particularly  with 
respect  to  dairy  products.  Any  great  increase  in  U.S. 
trade  in  these  items  will  require  a  government  decision 
to  provide  more  exchange  for  them. 

Brazil  is  almost  wholly  self-sufficient  in  meat  prod- 
ucts.   Some  years  ago  Brazil  exported  meat,  and  the 
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prospects  are  that  the  livestock  and  meat  supply  again 
will  expand  more  rapidly  than  the  population  and 
the  consumer  purchasing  power.  The  Ministry  o£ 
Agriculture  has  indicated  an  export  goal  in  1956  of 
approximately  30,000  tons  of  meat  from  South  Brazil, 
probably  in  the  form  of  corned  beef.  Minor  excep- 
tions to  Brazil's  general  self-sufficiency  in  livestock 
products  are  tallow,  beef  livers,  specialty  items,  and, 
in  some  years,  lard. 

Brazil's  Exports 

Brazil's  exports  must  provide  exchange  not  only 
for  import  needs  but  for  service  and  repayment  of 
dollar  obligations.  For  the  next  few  years,  the  prin- 
cipal exchange  earners  probably  will  continue  to  be 
coffee,  cotton,  cacao,  and  other  agricultural  items.  As 
industrialization  progresses  and  as  resources  other  than 
agriculture  are  developed,  the  country  can  expect 
some  increase  in  exports  from  its  mines  and  factories. 
An  estimate  of  the  timing  of  these  is  difficult  to  make 
at  this  time. 

With  regard  to  the  prospects  for  expanded  exports 
of  agricultural  products,  conflicting  appraisals  are 
heard.  On  the  one  hand,  there  appears  to  be  a  steadily 
growing  market  for  coffee  throughout  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe; 
on  the  other  hand,  coffee  production  throughout  the 
coffee-growing  countries  appears  to  be  keeping  pace 
with  this  larger  consumption  and  may  soon  overtake 
it.  Brazil's  second  export,  cotton,  is  in  world  surplus, 
and  Brazil  will  face  increasing  competition  for  avail- 
able markets.  If  necessary,  Brazil  could  probably 
increase  its  production  and  exports  of  cacao  and  other 
tropical  products. 

U.S. -Brazilian  Trade 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  best  market  for 
Brazil's  exports,  taking  42  percent  of- the  total  in  1955; 
and  is  also  the  principal  supplier  of  its  imports. 
Brazil's  imports,  however,  have  been  declining  in 
recent  years,  and  in  1955  the  United  States  supplied 
only  24  percent  of  the  total. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  Brazil  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant Latin  American  supplier  of  U.S.  markets  but 
is  also  one  of  the  best  Latin  American  outlets  for  U.S. 
products— though  it  usually  falls  below  Cuba,  Ven- 
ezuela, Mexico,  and  Colombia  as  a  market  for  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Charts  on  page  7  show  how 
the  value  of  agricultural  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  Brazil  has  risen  since  the  war  and  how 
the  value  of  U.S.  exports  to  Brazil  has  varied.  The 
high  values  for  1945-49  and  1950-54  are  accounted 
for  primarily  by  unusually  large  wheat  exports  in 
1947  and  1952,  when  Argentina's  crop  was  down  and 
Brazil  was  unable  to  obtain  wheat  supplies  there. 

Coffee  is  the  leading  U.S.  import  from  Brazil,  but 
the  United  States  also  obtains  numerous  other  agricul- 
tural and  forest  products,  the  principal  ones  being 
cacao  beans,  carnauba  wax,  castor  beans  and  oil,  sisal, 


Value  of  agricultural  products  the  United 
States  has  imported  from  Brazil  and  ex- 
ported to  Brazil 
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and  henequen.  On  the  export  side  the  major  U.S. 
items  are  wheat  and  flour,  but  varying  quantities  of 
other  agricultural  items  have  been  exported,  includ- 
ing powdered  milk,  barley  malt,  fresh  fruit,  and  hops. 
Exports  of  all  these  items  were  lower  in  1955  thart 
in  earlier  years,  with  the  exception  of  dairy  products.. 

The  principal  dairy  item  is  dried  milk.  Total  im- 
ports of  dried  milk  into  Brazil  reached  a  peak  of  18.7 
million  pounds  in  1952,  declined  to  4.9  million  pounds, 
in  1954,  then  just  about  doubled  that  figure  in  1955. 
The  United  States  was  the  principal  supplier  of  dried 
milk  in  the  postwar  years  until  1952,  when  the  Nether- 
lands and  Denmark  supplanted  the  United  States.  In 
1955  the  United  States  showed  a  gain,  ranking  second 
to  Denmark,  as  a  result  of  U.S.  programs  providing; 
surplus  commodities  for  Brazil's  school  lunch  program, 
and  the  work  of  private  welfare  agencies. 

Domestic  output  of  dairy  products  in  Brazil  is 
increasing  slightly,  but  apparently  there  is  consider- 
able potential  demand  for  dried  milk  and  other  dairy- 
items.  During  early  1956,  dollar  exchange  for  dried 
milk  in  import  Category  1  sold  at  around  Cr$110, 
for  nonfat  dried  milk  in  Category  IV  at  around 
Cr$275,  and  for  so-called  luxury  items— like  butter — 
in  Category  V  for  Cr$320. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Developing  Our  Tobacco 
Market  in  Japan 


Signing  the  contract  for  a  tobacco  market  development 
program  for  Japan.  Left  to  right,  J.  Sato,  Japan  Monopoly 
Corporation;  Y.  Katsuda,  National  Tobacco  Sales  Associa- 
tion of  Japan;  J.  C.  Frink,  Tobacco  Associates. 

Cigarette  advertisements  are  not  often  seen  in  Japan,  where 
a  government-owned  corporation  operates  the  tobacco  indus- 
try. But  now  the  Japanese  and  U.S.  tobacco  industries  are  co- 
operating to  promote  the  sale  of  four  Japanese  cigarette  brands 
that  contain  U.S.  leaf.  In  this  article,  a  representative  of  the 
U.S.  industry  describes  this  joint  endeavor. 


By  J.  C.  FRINK,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc. 

A  large-scale  market  develop- 
ment  project  to  increase  the 
use  of  U.S.  leaf  tobacco  in  Japan 
has  been  undertaken  jointly  by 
three  tobacco  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  one  in  Japan, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  Funds  for 
the  project  come  largely  from 
Japanese  yen  acquired  through  the 
sale  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodi- 
ties under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (widely  known  as  P.L.  480)  . 

I  was  in  Tokyo  this  spring  to 
represent  the  three  U.S.  tobacco 
groups,  in  working  out  a  contract 
with  the  Japanese  group. 

Japan  is  already  a  good  market 
for  U.S.  tobacco:  since  1949  our 
shipments  there  have  averaged 
nearly  9  million  pounds  a  year. 
This  joint  project  is  designed  to 
expand  the  sale  of  four  Japanese 


brands— Pearl,  Hiraki,  Peace,  and 
Fuji— which  contain  U.S.  leaf  in 
percentages  ranging  from  7  to  40. 
Economic  activity  in  Japan  is  high, 
and,  if  present  trends  continue, 
Japanese  consumers  will  have  more 
money  to  spend.  Smoking  more 
and  better  cigarettes  will  be  one 
of  the  ways  they  will  spend  it.  And 
this  should  mean  a  greater  demand 
for  the  brands  containing  U.S. 
tobaccos. 

In  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  the 
Japanese  have  already  raised  the 
percentage  of  U.S.  leaf  used  in 
these  brands  and  have  lowered  their 
prices.  Now  they  are  trying  the 
effect  of  increased  sales  promotion. 

Here  is  where  our  project  comes 
in.  Stepping  up  the  advertising 
of  the  four  brands  is  a  major  part 
of  the  plan.  Another  part  is  the 
U.S.  tobacco  exhibit  at  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Fair  held  in  Osaka, 
Japan,  this  past  spring.  A  third 
part  is  a  visit  just  made  to  the 
United  States  by  two  key  Japanese 


engaged  in  the  promotion  of  cigar- 
ette sales  in  Japan. 

Japan's  Tobacco  Monopoly 

In  Japan,  as  in  several  other 
foreign  countries,  a  government- 
owned  corporation  operates  the 
tobacco  industry.  The  Japan  Mo- 
nopoly Corporation  establishes  each 
year  the  acreage  to  be  planted  to 
the  various  types  of  tobacco  and 
the  prices  to  be  paid  to  the  farmers 
for  the  various  grades.  Only  the 
farmers  who  have  been  licensed  by 
the  Monopoly  may  grow  tobacco. 
When  harvested,  the  tobacco  is  de-. 
livered  to  the  Monopoly  and  stored 
in  warehouses  until  needed  for  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  products 
or  for  export.  Also  handled  by  the 
Monopoly  is  importation  of  foreign 
tobaccos— mostly  U.S.— -for  blending 
with  the  domestic  types. 

In  addition  the  Monopoly  is  the 
exclusive  manufacturer  of  tobacco 
products  in  Japan,  owning  and 
operating  many  plants.  And  the 
output  of  these  plants  is  sold  only 
in  retail  outlets  that  have  been  li- 
censed by  the  Monopoly. 

Setting  up  the  Program 

So  far  the  Monopoly  has  spent 
little   money   on   advertising.  It 
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therefore  seemed  to  us  in  the  U.S. 
tobacco  trade  that  Japan  offered  a 
good  opportunity  for  an  advertis- 
ing program.  The  one  being  un- 
dertaken is  small  indeed  in  com- 
parison with  cigarette  advertising 
in  the  United  States,  but  large  com- 
pared with  what  had  been  done 
before  in  Japan. 

The  U.S.  Government  feels  that 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  way 
to  administer  a  "P.L.  480"  market 
development  program  such  as  this 
is  by  a  contract  between  trade  rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  foreign  countries  con- 
cerned. Such  a  contract  provides 
an  opportunity  for  a  smooth  transi- 
tion to  more  normal  commercial 
operations.  The  arrangements  were 
made,  therefore,  by  the  U.S.  tobac- 
co groups— the  Leaf  Tobacco  Ex- 
porters Association,  the  Burley  and 
Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Exporters  Asso- 
ciation, and  Tobacco  Associates, 
Inc.— with  the  National  Tobacco 
Sales  Association,  an  organization 
representing  private  tobacco  re- 
tailers in  Japan. 

Here  is  how  the  program  de- 
veloped: 

First,  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  plans  for  the  pro- 
gram, through  members  of  its 
Tobacco  Division  in  Washington 
and  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  agricul- 
tural attache  in  Tokyo.  Then  the 
U.S.  tobacco  trade  entered  the 
picture,  and  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Tobacco  Associates,  was 
designated  as  leader  of  the  project. 

The  Osaka  Trade  Fair 

The  International  Trade  Fair 
held  this  past  April  provided  a 
suitable  means  for  launching  the 
tobacco  market  development  pro- 
gram in  Japan.  Some  400,000 
visitors  attended  the  fair,  and  most 
of  them  visited  the  tobacco  exhibit. 

What  they  saw  was  a  small-scale 
but  actual  cigarette  manufactur- 
ing plant.  The  operations  of  its 
two  machines— one  making  ciga- 
rettes, one  packaging  them— aroused 
keen  interest  among  the  visitors. 
There  was  also  a  display  of  the 
different  types  of  tobacco— includ- 


Photos  from  Japan  Monopoly  Corporation 

The  U.S.  tobacco  market  development  program  in  Japan  got  a  lively  sendoff 
at  the  Osaka  Trade  Fair.  Here,  a  new  Japanese  cigarette  brand  containing  U.S. 
leaf  is  being  promoted  at  a  sales  stand  on  the  fairgrounds. 


ing  U.S.  flue-cured  and  Burley— 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
products  in  Japan.  And  a  set  of 
panels  told  how  tobacco  was  origi- 
nally discovered  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  how  it  spread 
around  the  world.  Prominently 
emphasized  in  these  panels  was  the 
fact  that  U.S.  leaf  is  used  in  most 
countries  of  the  world  to  blend 
and  upgrade  of  tobacco  products. 

From  a  booth  at  one  end  of  the 
exhibit,  visitors  were  handed  sam- 
ples of  Pearl  cigarettes,  many  of 
which  had  been  manufactured  on 
the  spot.  Pearl  is  the  brand  name 
of  a  mild  cigarette  the  Japanese 
recently  brought  out  especially  for 
women  smokers.  It  contains  7  per- 
cent U.S.  flue-cured  leaf.  During 
the  2  weeks  of  the  fair,  approxi- 
mately 90,000  packets  of  3  ciga- 
rettes each  and  120,000  single 
cigarettes  were  given  out.  Else- 
where in  the  fairgrounds,  the 
Japan  Monopoly  Corporation  op- 
erated a  cigarette  sales  stand  fea- 
turing Pearl  cigarettes  "made  fresh 
today  at  U.S.  exhibit." 

The  Sales  Promotion  Campaign 

In  planning  the  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, our  agricultural  attache  in 
Japan  worked  very  closely  with  the 
Japan  Monopoly  Corporation. 

Once  they  had  agreed  on  an  over- 
all plan  specifying  the  types  of  ac- 


tivities to  be  undertaken  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  to  be  fol- 
lowed, I  worked  out  the  contract 
with  the  National  Tobacco  Sales 
Association.  In  doing  so,  of  course, 
I  maintained  a  very  close  liaison 
with  our  attache's  office  in  Tokyo 
as  well  as  with  the  Monopoly. 

Here  are  the  main  features  of  the 
promotion  and  advertising  project: 

1.  The  contract,  which  became 
effective  May  18,  1956,  will  run  un- 
til June  30,  1957.  There  was  a 
general  understanding  that  if  both 
parties  were  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults it  very  likely  would  be  ex- 
tended for  at  least  one  more  year. 

2.  A  detailed  plan  showing  ex- 
penditures by  months  and  by  in- 
dividual items  in  the  project  was 
agreed  upon  and  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  contract. 

3.  Every  3  months,  and  oftener 
if  necessary,  a  conference  will  be 
held.  Represented  at  this  confer- 
ence will  be  the  U.S.  tobacco  trade, 
the  National  Tobacco  Sales  Asso- 
ciation of  Japan,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Japan  Mo- 
nopoly Corporation. 

4.  The  Japan  Monopoly  Cor- 
poration has  sent  two  important 
members  of  its  sales  promotion 
staff  to  the  United  States  to  study 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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How  Trade  and  Exchange  Controls 
Affect  U.  S.  Agricultural  Exports 

By  OSCAR  ZAGLITS  and  DALE  K.  VINING 
International  Monetary  Branch,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  articles. 


The  gold  and  dollar  holdings  of 
foreign  countries  increased  by  $12.3 
billion  between  December  31,  1949, 
and  March  31,  1956.  This  increase 
has  been  accompanied  by  consider- 
able progress  towards  a  restoration 
of  currency  convertibility  (free- 
dom to  exchange  the  national  cur- 
rency against  that  of  any  other 
country)  and,  in  some  countries, 
by  a  substantial  relaxation  of  im- 
port controls.  To  some  extent,  U.S. 
agricultural  products  have  bene- 
fited from  this  relaxation.  But 
only  a  few  foreign  countries  as  yet 
have  freely  convertible  currencies; 
and  U.S.  exports  of  agricultural 
and  other  products  are  still  being 
impeded  by  many  of  the  trade  and 
exchange  controls  to  which  coun- 
tries in  financial  difficulties  had 
recourse  in  the  earlier  postwar 
period.  Continued  vigorous  efforts 
will  be  needed  to  obtain  further 
liberalization  of  these  controls. 

Western  Hemisphere 

In  addition  to  the  United  States, 
10  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
have  freely  convertible  currencies: 
Canada,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  Venezuela.  These  countries 
allow  their  importers  to  buy,  for 
local  currency,  as  many  dollars  as 
they  need  for  their  purchases  of 
U.S.  products.  The  quantitative 
import  controls  that  some  of  them 
have  imposed  (such  as  Canada's 
foreign  trade  monopoly  for  certain 
grains,  Mexico's  state  purchasing 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  beans,  and 
Venezuela's  import  quotas  on  sev- 
eral agricultural  products)  serve 
protectionist  purposes  and  are  not 
related  to  their  monetary  situation. 

Of  the  Latin  American  countries 


with  inconvertible  currencies,  Peru 
has  made  the  most  progress  towards 
convertibility  and  has  at  present 
the  most  liberal  system  of  trade  and 
exchange  controls.  It  employs  two 
exchange  rates:  a  "certificate" 
rate,  which  applies  primarily  to 
trade  transactions,  and  a  free  rate 
for  other  transactions.  Peru  does 
not  now  use  exchange  and  trade 
controls  to  restrict  imports  of  agri- 
cultural products.  Chile,  since  last 
April,  has  had  two  fluctuating 
rates:  a  trade  rate  and  a  tourist 
and  capital  rate.  Unlike  Peru,  how- 
ever, it  has  maintained  its  import 
controls,  though  on  a  more  liberal 
basis  than  before.  The  remaining 
Latin  American  countries,  with 
more  or  less  complex  multiple- 
exchange-rate  systems,  have  made 
more  or  less  frequent  changes  in 
these  systems. 

Some  of  these  changes  have  con- 
siderably affected  the  position  of 
U.S.  farm  products  in  these  mar- 
kets. For  example,  Brazil  has  es- 
tablished a  system  of  five  import 
auction  categories,  and  requires 
importers  of  some  farm  products 
(for  instance,  butter,  lard,  and 
many  fruits)  to  pay  exchange  pre- 
miums that  are  so  high  as  to  pre- 
clude private  imports.  It  also  has 
an  import  monopoly  for  wheat. 
Colombia,  in  October  1955,  shifted 
many  imports,  including  agricul- 
tural products,  from  the  fixed  rate 
of  2.51  pesos  to  a  fluctuating  free 
rate,  thus  raising  their  prices  in 
local  currency  terms. 

EPU  and  Sterling  Countries 

Nearly  nine-tenths  of  both  the 
imports  and  the  exports  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  is  accounted 
for  by  countries  that  are- members 
of  two  interlocked  currency  systems 
—the  sterling  area  and  the  Euro- 


pean Payments  Union.  The  link 
is  provided  by  the  United  King- 
dom, which  is  the  sterling  area's 
financial  center  and  holds  most  of 
its  gold  and  dollars. 

The  sterling  area  consists,  at 
present,  of  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  (except  Canada)  , 
Ireland,  Iceland,  Jordan,  Libya, 
and  Burma.  It  received  a  legal 
structure  when,  early  in  World 
War  II,  the  United  Kingdom  im- 
posed tight  exchange  controls  on 
transactions  with  outsiders  but 
exempted  payments  among  resi- 
dents of  the  sterling  area.  In  the 
late  1940's  these  controls  and  sup- 
plemental trade  controls  were  used 
to  shift  imports  of  agricultural 
products,  as  well  as  other  imports, 
away  from  the  United  States. 

The  European  Payments  Union 
(EPU)  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
European  Recovery  Program  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States.  In  1948 
European  participants  in  this  pro- 
gram pledged  cooperative  efforts  in 
the  economic  field  and  formed  the 
Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  (OEEC)  .  Two 
years  later  they  established  EPU, 
to  serve  as  a  temporary  instrument 
for  multilateral  settlements  of  pay- 
ments among  the  member  coun- 
tries and  thus  help  promote  intra- 
European  trade  liberalization.  The 
following  countries  are  members  of 
OEEC  and  EPU:  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  France,  West 
Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Linked  to  EPL1 
are  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  the  over- 
seas dependencies  of  continental 
EPU  countries,  as  well  as  the  ster- 
ling area. 

With  the  gradual  "hardening" 
of  the  settlements  terms,  an  EPU 
country  must  now  settle  at  least 
75  percent  of  its  net  monthly  de- 
ficit with  the  other  members  in 
gold  or  dollars  (as  compared  with 
an  average  of  40  percent  in  the 
early  years  of  the  system) ,  and  can 
draw  on  EPU  credit  for  only  25 
percent  of  this  deficit  (as  compared 
with  60  percent  originally) .  If  the 
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cumulative  deficit  exceeds  a  cer- 
tain amount,  it  must  be  settled  100 
percent  in  gold  or  dollars  unless 
special  arrangements  are  made.  A 
country's  surplus  is  settled  75  per- 
cent in  gold  or  dollars.  For  the 
remaining  25  percent,  the  surplus 
country  extends  credit  to  EPU. 

Alone  among  EPU  currencies, 
the  Swiss  franc  has  remained  freely 
convertible  as  concerns  trade  and 
financial  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

A  number  of  Western  European 
countries  have  entered  into  special 
agreements  with  Brazil  and  with 
Argentina  providing  for  the  inter- 
changeable use  of  the  currency  of 
any  of  these  Western  European 
countries  in  their  trade  with  Brazil 
and  Argentina. 

Parallel  with  the  broadening  of 
the  area  of  freedom  for  foreign  ex- 
change transactions,  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  have  liberalized 
their  controls  of  private  trade.  At 
first  they  confined  this  liberaliza- 
tion largely  to  intra-European 
trade,  but  in  recent  years  most 
EPU  countries  have  liberalized  a 
substantial  sector  of  their  dollar 
trade.  However,  the  effect  of 
liberalization  on  agricultural  trade 
has  been  limited  by  the  extensive 
use  of  import  monopolies  in  many 
EPU  countries  in  order  to  protect 
agricultural  producers. 

According  to  OEEC  reports,  here 
is  the  trade  control  status  of  U.S. 
farm  products  in  the  major  OEEC 
countries  as  of  January  1,  1956: 

Corton  imports  are  liberalized  in 
Belgium-Luxembourg,  Denmar k, 
West  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  still  con- 
trolled by  Austria,  France,  Ireland, 
Italy,  and  Norway.  Tobacco  im- 
ports are  liberalized  in  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  Denmark,  West  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  and  Switzer- 
land, but  Austria,  France,  Ireland, 
Italy,  and  Sweden  have  state  im- 
port monopolies.  Wheat  imports 
are  controlled  by  state  trading  in 
France,  Ireland,  Italy,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland  and  West 
Germany  and  by  controls  on  pri- 
vate imports  in  Austria  and  Den- 


mark. Imports  of  other  grains  are 
in  general  controlled  in  these  coun- 
tries also,  though  imports  of  some 
grains  have  been  liberalized  in 
Belgium-Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Soybean  imports  are  liberalized  in 
a  number  of  countries  (such  as 
Belgium  -  Luxembourg,  Denmark, 
West  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Tallow 
imports  have  been  liberalized  in 
several  countries,  such  as  Italy, 
West  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Imports  of  lard  and  of 
many  fruits  are  still  controlled  in 
most  European  countries. 

The  non-European  sterling 
countries  have  not  formally  par- 
ticipated in  the  OEEC  dollar 
liberalization  measures,  but  they 
have  somewhat  relaxed  their  licens- 
ing systems  (which  in  general  are 
patterned  after  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom)  with  respect  to  imports, 
including  to  some  extent  dollar 
imports.  Some  of  these  countries 
are  now  issuing  for  specified  prod- 
ucts licenses  that  give  the  importer 
free  choice  between  buying  in  dol- 
lar and  in  nondollar  countries. 
Only  a  few  U.S.  agricultural  pro- 
ducts have  been  included  in  this 
group,  however. 

Eastern  Hemisphere  Countries 

Japan,  the  only  highly  industrial- 
ized Eastern  Hemisphere  country 
outside  the  EPU  and  sterling  areas, 
maintains  comprehensive  trade  and 
exchange  controls.  In  general  it 
issues  import  licenses  by  financial 
settlement  areas,  considering  all 
dollar  countries  as  one  settlement 
area.  For  a  number  of  commodi- 
ties, however  (including  wheat, 
barley,  flaxseed,  and  milk  powder) , 
Japan  sets  an  overall  quota  and 
issues  global  "import  allocation 
certificates"  that  entitle  the  im- 
porter to  buy  in  dollar  as  well  as 
in  nondollar'  countries.  For  an- 
other group  of  products  (including 
cotton  and  cotton  waste,  tallow, 
and  hides  and  skins) ,  Japan  allo- 
cates imports  by  settlement  areas, 
but  issues  global  import  allocation 
certificates  for  whatever  is  left  of 
the  total  import  quota. 


Most  of  the  remaining  non- 
Communist  Eastern  Hemisphere 
countries  have  geared  their  ex- 
change and  trade  controls  to  de- 
velopment programs.  That  is,  they 
reserve  much  of  their  exchange 
earnings  and  especially  their  dollar, 
earnings,  for  the  purchase  of  capi- 
tal goods.  Thus  they  tend  to  limit 
imports  of  foods,  as  well  as  of  other 
consumer  goods.  In  a  number  of 
these  countries,  such  as  Indonesia, 
Korea,  and  Taiwan,  special  trade 
problems  are  also  created  by  mul- 
tiple exchange  systems  that  were 
designed  to  alleviate  payments 
difficulties. 

Outlook 

The  development  of  foreign  mar- 
kets for  our  agricultural  products 
has,  of  course,  been  facilitated  by 
the  liberalization  of  exchange  and 
trade  controls  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  few  years. 

For  several  reasons,  however, 
liberalization  has  not  had  an  im- 
mediate impact.  In  a  number  of 
countries,  imports  of  the  respective 
commodities  were  already  licensed 
freely;  thus  liberalization  brought 
little  increase  in  trade.  In  other 
countries,  U.S.  competitors  had  en- 
joyed preferential  access  to  a  given 
market;  and  after  dollar  trade 
liberalization  they  cut  their  prices 
to  maintain  their  position  in  that 
market.  For  some  commodities, 
such  as  cotton,  foreign  prices  had 
dropped  below  U.S.  prices,  for  rea- 
sons not  related  to  liberalization. 
Special  measures  had  to  be  taken 
to  make  U.S.  prices  competitive 
before  our  exporters  coidd  benefit 
from  trade  liberalization  abroad. 

If  our  farm  products  are  competi- 
tive in  price  and  in  quality,  U.S. 
agriculture's  gain  from  liberaliza- 
tion is  likely  to  increase  in  the 
course  of  time.  Of  particular  im- 
portance will  be  the  extent  to 
which  further  dollar  trade  liberali- 
zation can  be  obtained  in  countries 
where— and  for  commodities  on 
which— exchange  and  trade  con- 
trols have  been  sharply  restrictive. 

Success  in  securing  further  dollar 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Malayan  worker  splits  coconuts  on  a  blade-topped  wooden 
stake.  Dried  coconut  meat,  or  copra,  is  processed  to  yield 
coconut  oil,  of  which  Malaya  is  one  of  the  world's  chief 
suppliers.  Copra  output  is  down,  however,  and  Malaya 
is  now  a  net  importer. 


What  Malaya's 
Agriculture  Is  Like 

as  this  South  Asian  area 
looks  to  independence  in  '57 


By  KEITH  R.  VICE 

Far  East  Analysis  Branch 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


"iyj"ALAYA,  one  of  Southeast  Asia's 
J-*-*-  leading  importers  and  ex- 
porters of  agricultural  products,  is 
moving  toward  independence.  Dur- 
ing 1957,  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
will  very  likely  become  an  inde- 
pendent country  within  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Singapore,  the 
Crown  colony  at  the  tip  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  had  also  asked 
for  the  same  status. 

Malaya  — including  Singapore- 
has  one  of  the  highest  standards 
of  living  in  Asia,  and  next  to  the 
United  Kingdom  contributes  more 
dollars  to  the  sterling  bloc  than 
any  other  country.  As  the  United 
States'  chief  source  of  tin  and  an 
important  source  of  natural  rub- 
ber, it  has  considerable  economic 
importance  for  this  country.  It  is 
also  an  importer  of  rice,  tobacco, 
milk  products,  wheat  flour,  fruit, 
and  a  number  of  other  items  of 


which  the  United  States  produces 
an  export  surplus. 

As  attention  focuses  on  this 
Southeast  Asian  area,  the  question 
naturally  arises  — how  will  inde- 
pendence affect  it?  Will  trade  with 
dollar  countries  increase— or  de- 
crease? Will  the  country  continue 
as  one  of  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducers of  natural  rubber— or  will  it 
attempt  to  diversify  its  agriculture? 
There  are  no  clear-cut  answers  to 
these  questions— at  least,  not  at  the 
present  time.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  study  Malaya's  current  economic 
and  agricultural  position  without 
being  aware  of  its  importance  in 
international  trade. 

Agricultural  Exports 

The  Federation  of  Malaya  is 
predominantly  agricultural.  Natu- 
ral rubber  is  its  main  export  crop. 
Coconut  and  palm  oil  rank  sec- 
ond, and  pineapples  third.  The 
main  nonagricultural  product  of 
importance  to  the  economy  is  tin. 


Rubber  occupies  two-thirds  of 
Malaya's  cultivated  land  and  in  re- 
cent years  has  accounted  for  more 
than  half  the  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  In  1955,  rubber  produc- 
tion reached  its  highest  level  since 
1950,  and  rubber  exports,  totaling 
994,130  tons,  were  the  third  highest 
on  record.  Almost  a  quarter  of  this 
was  shipped  to  the  United  King- 


Situated  just  north  of  the  equator, 
Malaya  projects  into  the  China  Sea  and 
forms  the  most  southerly  portion  of  the 
Asian  continent.  It  is  a  mountainous 
country,  about  the  size  of  New  York 
State,  and  has  over  7  million  inhabitants. 
Nearly  70  percent  of  the  land  is  covered 
by  rain  forest.  Humidity  is  high,  and 
rainfall  amounts  to  over  100  inches  a 
year.  Nevertheless,  the  Federation  of 
Malaya,  formed  in  1949  from  the  nine 
Malayan  States,  is  one  of  the  biggest 
dollar  earners  in   the   British  Common- 
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This  Malayan  vegetable  garden  uses  every  foot  of  land. 
Malaya  has  only  a  third  of  its  cultivated  area  available  for 

dom,  while  U.S.  purchases  ac- 
counted for  18.4  percent.  Particu- 
larly important  is  the  U.S.  demand 
for  concentrated  latex  used  to  make 
foam  rubber.  In  a  single  year,  from 
1954  to  1955,  U.S.  imports  of 
Malayan  latex  increased  64  percent. 

While  1955  was  a  prosperous 
year  for  Malayan  rubber  exporters, 
with  prices  at  the  highest  level 
since  the  Korean  war,  price  fluctua- 
tions and  increasing  competition 
from  synthetic  rubber  have  caused 
the  Federation  Government  con- 
siderable concern.  Out  of  this  have 
come  two  trends— one,  greater  em- 
phasis on  improving  both  the  yield 
and  quality  of  natural  rubber  by  a 
subsidized  replanting  program;  and 


Photos  from  Singapore  Public  Relations 

crops  other  than  rubber.    Yet  it  hopes  to  increase  its  food 
self-sufficiency  and  develop  new  export  crops. 

porter  instead  of  a  large  exporter, 
as  it  was  previously.  Moreover,  the 
Singapore  mills,  which  formerly 
processed  most  of  Malaya's  copra, 
as  well  as  large  quantities  from 
nearby  islands,  now  must  depend 
entirely  on  imported  copra.  Most 
of  this  comes  from  Indonesia,  but 
Indonesian  efforts  to  channel  trade 
directly  to  consuming  markets,  by- 
passing all  entrepot  ports,  is  ex- 
pected to  reduce  Singapore's  im- 
ports in  1956. 

Pineapples  rank  third  among 
Malaya's  agricultural  exports.  The 
industry,  destroyed  during  World 
War  II,  has  revived,  so  that  Malaya 
once  more  is  an  important  source 
of  canned  pineapple,  particularly 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  Exports, 
which  have  increased  steadily  for 
the  past  4  years,  totaled  25,775  tons 
in  1955,  almost  30  percent  higher 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Even 
greater  expansion  is  planned,  with 
the  only  limitation  the  amount  that 
can  be  moved  in  world  markets, 
since  there  are  more  than  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  peat  soils  in  the  Fed- 
eration on  which  pineapples  are 
one  of  the  few  commercial  crops 
that  can  be  grown.  Moreover,  recent 
legislation  has  been  drafted  which 
would  require  quality  grading 
and  labeling  to  be  standardized 
throughout  the  industry,  so  that 


health.  It  is  responsible  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  world's  production  of  tin,  and 
almost  a  third  of  the  total  output  of 
natural  rubber. 

Singapore,  separated  from  the  Fed- 
eration by  the  narrow  Straits  of  Johore, 
is  a  free  port.  Not  only  is  it  the  prin- 
cipal gateway  for  the  Federation's  im- 
ports and  exports,  but  it  serves  as  a 
collecting,  processing,  and  reshipping 
point  for  many  of  the  export  crops  pro- 
duced in  other  countries  of  the  area. 


two,  a  very  definite  effort  to  di- 
versify the  area's  agriculture  so  as 
to  give  a  better  balance  to  its  one- 
sided rubber-tin  economy. 

Coconut  and  palm  oils  make  up 
Malaya's  second  most  important 
export  crop,  with  the  country  rank- 
ing as  the  world's  third  largest  ex- 
porter of  these  products.  Oil  palm, 
producing  palm  oil  and  palm  ker- 
nels, has  been  particularly  profit- 
able. Although  yields  in  1955-56 
have  been  disappointing,  output  is 
expected  to  increase  as  a  result  of 
additional  acreage.  On  the  other- 
hand,  the  production  of  copra— the 
dried  coconut  meat  that  yields  co- 
conut oil— has  declined.  High  rub- 
ber prices  coupled  with  low  copra 
prices  have  caused  small  holders  to 
show  less  interest  in  harvesting  the 
coconut  crop.  The  government, 
however,  is  starting  a  coconut  re- 
search program  to  develop  im- 
proved varieties  and  better  cultural 
practices  in  an  effort  to  enable  the 
crop  to  compete  more  successfully 
with  oil  palms. 

What  has  caused  the  greatest 
change  in  Malaya's  copra  trade  is 
the  recent  development  of  addi- 
tional oil  mills  within  the  Federa- 
tion. This  has  permitted  the 
processing  of  almost  all  the  copra 
grown  there  and  has  resulted  in 
Malaya  becoming  a  net  copra  im- 
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Malayan  pineapple  can  compete  on 
a  quality  rather  than  a  price  basis 
in  world  markets. 

Diversification  Plans 

In  attempting  to  diversify  its  ag- 
riculture, the  Federation  has  two 
goals:  (1)  to  gain  self-sufficiency 
in  certain  foods;  and  (2)  to  de- 
velop new  export  crops  to  counter- 
balance its  rubber-tin  economy. 

Self-sufficiency  in  food  grains— 
particularly  rice— is  important  to 
Malaya.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
can  be  attained  in  the  near  future 
because  of  the  limited  land  reserves 
suited  to  rice  production  and  the 
cost  of  land  clearing  and  develop- 
ment in  relation  to  the  compara- 
tively low  level  of  rice  prices  in 
nearby  surplus  rice-producing  coun- 
tries. Nevertheless,  an  extensive 
program  is  under  way  to  develop 
higher  yielding  varieties,  increase 
fertilization,  extend  irrigation  and 
water  control  facilities,  and  clear 
additional  land  for  rice  production. 
Guaranteed  minimum  prices  have 
been  increased,  and  a  tariff  is  to  be 
imposed  if  import  rice  prices  fall 
below  the  level  of  the  minimum 
prices.  In  1955,  Malaya  was  still 
importing  over  a  half  million  tons 
of  rice. 

In  its  search  for  new  export 
crops,  the  government  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  cacao,  and  in 
1955,  a  cacao  planting  scheme  was 
launched.  Conditions  for  growing 
cacao  in  Malaya  are  good,  and  in- 
dications are  that  the  crop  will  be 
a  profitable  one  if  world  prices  con- 
tinue at  present  levels.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  300,000  acres 
of  land  suited  to  cacao,  and  that 
at  maturity,  production  would 
amount  to  100,000  tons  a  year.  Un- 
fortunately, lack  of  outside  capital 
for  investment  in  cacao  estates 
makes  it  unlikely  that  Malayan 
cocoa  will  be  a  factor  in  the  world 
market  for  some  10  to  20  years. 

Other  crops  emphasized  in  the 
diversification  program  include  tap- 
ioca, tea,  and  fruits.  Tapioca,  or 
cassava,  is  grown  extensively  as  a 
food  crop  and  commercially  as 
starch,  which  is  exported  in  various 
forms.    Malaya  is  still  a  net  im- 


porter of  tea,  but  production  in 
1955  was  16  percent  higher  than  in 
the  previous  year,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  surplus  can  be  produced  for 
export.  In  expanding  fruit  pro- 
duction the  aim  is  to  become  more 
nearly  self-sufficient  so  as  to  reduce 
fruit  imports. 

Agricultural  Imports 

Rice  is  the  leading  agricultural 
import.  In  1955,  rice  imports  in 
the  Federation  and  Singapore  to- 
taled almost  $61  million,  with 
Thailand  and  Burma  as  the  prin- 
cipal suppliers.  Dairy  products 
were  second,  totaling  over  $33  mil- 
lion, the  largest  amounts  coming 
from  Australia,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Netherlands.  To- 
bacco is  imported  in  manufactured 
form— mostly  cigarettes— from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  amounted  to 
almost  $30  million  in  1955.  Fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  totaled  over 
$20  million.  Australia  was  the 
principal  supplier  of  deciduous 
fruits,  and  Communist  China  the 
source  of  about  half  the  citrus 
fruits  imported.  Australia  was  also 
the  principal  source  of  wheat  flour, 
of  which  total  imports  in  1955  were 
valued  at  around  $13  million. 

The  United  States'  share  in  these 
agricultural  imports  is  compara- 
tively small.  Tobacco  and  fruit 
were  the  principal  U.S.  commodi- 
ties imported.  While  no  import 
licenses  have  been  issued  for  to- 
bacco imports  from  dollar  areas, 
in  the  past  2  years  about  1.2  mil- 
lion pounds  of  U.S.  cigarettes  were 
purchased  through  Hong  Kong— 
which  added  about  5  percent  to 
the  cost. 

Malayan  purchases  of  U.S.  fruit 
and  fruit  products  totaled  $2.54 
million  in  1955  and  consisted  pri- 
marily of  fresh  oranges,  apples, 
grapes,  fruit  juices,  and  dried  and 
preserved  fruits.  Although  U.S. 
products  are  well  liked  on  the 
Malayan  market,  the  Federation  is 
considering  placing  import  restric- 
tions on  foreign  fruits  in  order  to 
conserve  foreign  exchange.  Lim- 
ited quantities  of  U.S.  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  wheat  flour  are  also  being 
purchased  by  Malaya,  but  in  these, 


as  in  many  other  products,  compe- 
tition is  limited  by  high  freight 
rates,  long  shipping  time,  pieferen- 
tial  tariffs,  and  exchange  controls. 

Future  Trade  Prospects 

Upon  gaining  independence,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  Federation  will 
sharply  alter  its  trade  pattern.  But 
there  are  indications  that,  even 
though  Malaya  remains  in  the 
sterling  block,  the  local  govern- 
ment will  demand  that  a  larger 
share  of  Malaya's  dollar  earnings 
be  made  available  to  it  for  imports 
from  hard  currency  areas.  Should 
that  be  the  case,  U.S.  tobacco  would 
undoubtedly  benefit.  The  govern- 
ment is  reported  to  be  encouraging 
an  expansion  of  the  tobacco  proc- 
essing industry— which  should  cre- 
ate an  increased  demand  for  U.S. 
leaf  in  this  market. 

Rice,  wheat  flour,  dairy  products, 
fruits— all  of  these  are  commodities 
which  Malaya  imports  and  which 
the  United  States  produces  in  sur- 
plus. With  a  more  liberal  dollar 
policy  it  is  possible  that  Malaya 
will  look  toward  the  United  States 
for  a  greater  share  of  its  imports. 
These  imports  are  likely  to  consist 
of  industrial  goods— or  at  least,  a 
good  share  of  them  will  fall  in  that 
categoiy.  Nevertheless,  as  a  new 
country,  with  a  growing  popula- 
tion and  an  expanding  economy, 
Malaya  presents  a  challenge  to  U.S. 
agricultural  producers  to  overcome 
some  of  the  disadvantages  that  have 
kept  them  out  of  this  important 
Asian  market. 


U.S.  Wheat  to  Ease 
Iranian  Emergency 

Some  20,000  tons  of  U.S.  wheat 
will  be  shipped  to  Iran  this  year 
to  help  replenish  the  country's 
grain  stocks,  which  are  being  used 
to  help  feed  flood  victims.  This 
wheat  is  a  gift  from  the  American 
people  to  the  people  of  Iran,  un- 
der provisions  of  Title  II,  Public 
Law  480,  which  authorizes  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration to  use  U.S.  farm  commod- 
ities for  emergency  relief  abroad. 
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El  Salvador  Strives 
To  Maintain 
Trade  Balance 

El  Salvador  is  buying  more  agri- 
cultural products  from  the  United 
States  and  selling  less  to  it.  In 
1955,  $8.6  million  worth  of  farm 
commodities  were  imported  from 
the  United  States,  an  increase  of 
$3.6  million  over  1953.  During 
the  same  period  farm  exports  to 
the  United  States,  which  repre- 
sented over  half  the  country's  total, 
dropped  from  $64.4  million  to 
$61.5  million. 

Corn  topped  the  1955  import  list, 
accounting  for  31  percent  of  the 
total.  Wheat  flour  ranked  second 
with  14  percent  and  lard  was  third 
with  9  percent.  And  beans,  non- 
fat dry  milk,  and  infant  and  die- 
tetic foods  gained  import  signifi- 
cance. 

El  Salvador  pays  for  its  imports 
with  coffee,  the  principal  foreign 
exchange  earner,  and  the  United 
States  is  the  leading  customer,  tak- 
ing 67  percent  of  the  total  exports 
in  1955. 

While  the  Salvadoran  economy 
depends  almost  entirely  on  coffee 
production  to  maintain  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade,  the  country 
is  taking  steps  to  broaden  the  base. 
Cotton,  the  second  most  important 
export  product,  has  increased  to  8 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  ex- 
ports in  the  last  3  years.  (Japan, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany  took 
81  percent  of  the  cotton  exports, 
with  Canada,  Belgium,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Norway  taking 
the  rest.)  Industrial  diversification 
is  also  taking  place  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Accomplishments  to  date  include  a 
large  cement  plant,  a  soluble  coffee 
plant,  two  margarine  factories,  and 
a  steel  rolling  mill.  And  other 
projects  are  under  way. 

El  Salvador  has  no  quantitative 
import  restrictions  to  impede  for- 
eign trade.  The  future  volume  of 
trade,  however,  will  depend  on  the 
country's  economic  expansion  and 
dollar  earning  capacity. 


Ecuador  Tops  the  List 
As  a  Banana  Exporter 


Ecuador  has  set  a  world  record 
in  banana  exports.  And  the  United 
States  is  the  big  taker.  Of  last 
year's  bumper  crop  — 31  million 
stems  — about  two-thirds  were  ex- 
ported, mainly  to  the  United 
States.  That  amounted  to  more 
than  a  third  of  all  the  bananas  the 
United  States  consumed. 

Ecuador,  which  now  has  150,000 
acres  in  bananas,  has  almost  limit- 
less opportunities  to  expand.  With 
the  expected  completion  of  the 
railroad  connecting  the  Pacific 
coast  with  the  Ecuadoran  Ancles, 
the  potential  banana  acreage  will 
increase  considerably. 

Some  concern  has  been  shown  in 
the  industry  regarding  oversupply 
in  the  world  market.  Last  year  to- 
tal U.S.  imports  were  only  4  mil- 
lion stems  above  the  prewar  aver- 
age, indicating  a  substantial  decline 
in  per  capita  consumption.  Euro- 
pean consumption  has  increased 
considerably,  however.  Imports 
there  are  about  35  percent  above 
the  prewar  average  and  three  times 
the  postwar  1945-49  average. 

The  Inter-American  Banana 
Commission,  a  recently  formed 
organization  charged  principally 
with  recommending  ways  to  assure 
stability  for  banana  export  prices, 
is  studying  the  situation. 

Another  interested  organization, 
the  National  Association  of  Banana 
Producers  of  Ecuador,  has  advised 
producers  to  concentrate  on  inten- 
sive rather  than  extensive  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  providing  aid  in  this 
direction  by  supplying  inspectors 
to  supervise  grading  to  prevent  ex- 
portation of  substandard  fruit;  im- 
porting fertilizer  to  be  sold  to 
producers  at  cost;  publishing  in- 
formation on  latest  methods  of 
cultivation;  furnishing  officers  to 
attend  to  production  improvement 
and  to  selling  problems  of  growers; 
and  making  efforts  to  reduce  taxes 
and  put  collected  revenue  to  more 
efficient  use. 


Bananas,  Ecuador's  big  export  crop, 
are  bagged  in  protective  polyethylene 
and  held  in  sheds  to  delay  ripening. 


The  1955  Yearbook  of  Food 
and  Agricultural  Statistics  on 
Production  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations. 
The  book,  printed  in  English 
French,  and  Spanish  under  one 
cover,  is  based  on  information 
available  as  of  February  1,  1956. 
The  statistical  tables  deal  with 
land,  population,  crops,  livestock 
numbers  and  products,  food  sup- 
ply, means  of  production,  prices, 
index  numbers,  and  wages  and 
freight  rates. 

The  yearbook  may  be  purchased 
from  Columbia  University  Press, 
International  Documents  Service, 
2960  Broadway,  New  York  77,  N.  Y. 
The  price  is  $3.50. 
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Suez  Canal 
Vital  Artery 
For  World 
Agricultural 
Trade 


Cotton  Group  Adopts 
Testing  Standards 

When  the  International  Stand- 
ardization Organization,  at  its  re- 
cent meeting  in  England,  accepted 
U.S.  proposals  for  standardization 
of  cotton  fiber  testing,  it  laid  the 
groundwork  for  improved  com- 
mercial relations  among  the  cotton- 
trading  countries  of  the  world. 

All  countries  will  benefit  from 
this  standardization.  And  certainly 
U.S.  cotton,  by  reaching  the  Euro- 
pean market  in  lots  designed  to  fit 
the  particular  specifications  of  for- 
eign spinners,  stands  to  strengthen 
its  position.  In  fact,  with  U.S. 
cotton  again  priced  on  a  competi- 
tive basis,  this  step  may  help  U.S. 
growers  to  regain  many  of  their 
world  markets. 

The  testing  methods  adopted  at 
the  ISO  meeting  were  proposed  by 
Dr.  William  D.  Appel,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  head  of 
the  17-man  U.S.  delegation  made 
up  of  government  representatives 
and  delegates  from  industrial 
groups  as  well  as  private  industry. 
Adopted  by  22  other  nations,  the 
testing  methods  included: 

1.  Standard  sampling  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  test  specimens. 

2.  Standard  procedures  for  the 
measurement  of  cotton  fiber  fine- 
ness with  the  Micronaire  instru- 
ment. 

3.  Standard  procedures  for  the 
measurement  of  cotton  fiber 
strength  by  the  Pressley  test. 

The  ISO  meeting  also  approved 
a  U.S.  resolution  setting  up  a  per- 
manent working  group  on  cotton 
fiber  test  methods,  and  appointed 
the  United  States  as  head  of  this 
organization. 

,  Following  the  ISO  conference,  a 
smaller  U.S.  delegation  attended 
a  session  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Cotton  and  Allied  Tex- 
tile Industries  conference  held  in 
Munich  in  June,  to  report  on 
technical  developments  in  the  U.S. 
cotton  industry.  During  this  ses- 
sion the  Federation  approved  the 
testing  standardization  adopted  by 


The  Suez  Canal,-  much  in  the 
news  today,  not  only  is  Europe's 
strategic  lifeline  to  the  Middle 
East's  rich  oil  resources  but  also 
is  a  vital  artery  in  the  world's  agri- 
cultural trade.  Food  for  Europe 
comes  through  the  Canal  as  well  as 
agricultural  commodities  for  Euro- 
pean industry.  And  to  the  Far  East 
go  agricultural  products  from  the 
West— wheat,  flour,  cotton,  tobacco, 
packaged  foods. 

Some  of  the  traffic  moving 
through  the  Canal  consists  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  the 
United  States  imports.  During 
1955,  for  instance,  this  country  im- 
ported from  Pakistan,  through  the 
Suez,  about  48,000  tons  of  raw  jute, 
and  from  British  East  Africa,  some 
27,000  tons  of  sisal,  used  for  bag- 
ging and  other  industrial  purposes. 
British  East  Africa  also  shipped 
through  the  Canal  about  40  per- 
cent of  U.S.  imports  of  pyrethrum 
flowers  and  extracts  for  the  making 
of  insecticides,  and  approximately 
71  million  pounds  of  coffee. 

Ships  passing  through  the  Canal 
last  year  also  brought  to  the  United 


ISO,  and  furthermore,  endorsed  in 
principle  U.S.  proposals  to  estab- 
lish calibration  and  check  cottons 
for  fiber  testing  instruments. 

Previous  to  these  meetings, 
T.  L.  W.  Bailey,  Jr.,  FAS  cotton 
technologist  and  a  member  of  both 
delegations,  visited  cotton  textile 
mills  and  laboratories  in  several 


States  some  76  million  pounds  of 
tea  from  Ceylon,  India,  and  British 
East  Africa,  16  million  pounds  of 
black  pepper  from  India  and  Cey- 
lon, 2  million  pounds  of  cloves 
from  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  Mada- 
gascar, and  about  25,000  tons  of 
cashew  nuts  from  India.  Malaya 
alone  supplied  the  United  States 
with  289  million  pounds  of  dry 
sheet  rubber  and  90  million  pounds 
of  latex  rubber. 

Suez  traffic  also  includes  the  west- 
bound agricultural  commodities  of 
various  countries  that  help  supply 
the  European  market.  In  recent 
years  agricultural  products  moving 
to  Europe,  mostly  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  have  included, 
on  an  annual  basis,  30  million  bush- 
els of  wheat,  1  billion  pounds  of 
wool,  550  million  pounds  of  butter, 
4  million  cases  of  canned  fruit, 
45,000  tons  of  raisins,  575,000  tons 
of  meats,  11,000  tons  of  dried  eggs, 
and  20  million  dozen  shell  eggs. 
In  addition,  approximately  400,000 
bales  of  cotton  each  year  are 
shipped  to  Europe  through  the 
Canal  from  the  Sudan. 


Western  European  countries  to  dis- 
cuss the  application  of  scientific 
techniques  in  cotton  testing  and 
utilization.  Such  contacts,  Mr. 
Bailey  feels,  not  only  create  under- 
standing between  importing  and 
exporting  countries  but  may  well 
lead  to  an  expansion  of  U.S.  cotton 
markets  abroad. 
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FAO  Commodity  Meeting  Explores 
World  Agricultural  Trade  Studies 


The  food  and  agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  as  a  continuing  activity 
the  long-term  study  of  farm  com- 
modities that  move  in  world  trade. 
This  fall  it  is  sponsoring  intergov- 
ernmental meetings  to  appraise  the 
position  of  four  such  commodities: 
rice,  cocoa,  dairy  products,  and 
coconuts.  Next  spring  a  meeting 
will  be  held  for  wheat  and  coarse 
grains,  and  possibly  one  for  coffee 
also. 

It  is  the  belief  of  FAO  that  in- 
ternational commodity  study 
groups  have  proved  valuable  in 
several  ways.  One  is  by  enabling 
experts  from  producing  and  con- 
suming countries  to  pool  their 
knowledge  and  experience  of  all 
aspects  of  trade  in  the  commodity 
they  are  studying.  Another  is  by 
bringing  together  government  rep- 
resentatives for  informal  discussions 
that  clarify  the  views  and  problems 
of  each  country  concerned.  A  third 
is  by  improving  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  background  eco- 
nomic data. 

Commodity  Meetings 

rice.— The  rice  meeting,  set  for 
Oct.  24-Nov.  10  in  Rome,  is  the 
first  to  be  held  by  FAO's  first  per- 
manent commodity  study  group— 
the  Consultative  Sub-Committee  on 
the  Economic  Aspects  of  Rice. 

cocoa.— The  cocoa  meeting  also 
is  the  first  for  the  newly  established 
FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group.  It  will 
take  place  Nov.  12-17,  in  Brussels 
and  future  meetings  wil  be  held 
alternately  in  producing  and  con- 
suming areas  as  far  as  possible.  This 
group  was  formed  to  study  the 
world  cocoa  situation,  to  encourage 
the  flow  of  accurate  information  on 
the  cocoa  supply  and  demand  po- 
sition, and  to  consider  measures  for 
promoting  the  steady  expansion  of 
cocoa  production  and  consumption. 

dairy  products.— FAO  also  is 
holding  a  meeting  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts Oct.  1-5  in  Rome  just  after 
the  International  Dairy  Congress 
there.  This  group's  function  is 
to  consider  recommendations  al- 


ready made  by  FAO  and  other 
bodies  for  increasing  consumption 
of  and  international  trade  in  dairy 
products.  Representatives  from  13 
producing  and  consuming  countries 
—including  the  United  States— are 
to  work  out  a  suggested  program  of 
effective  action,  particularly  for 
areas  with  low  consumption  of 
dairy  products.  Included  as  ad- 
visers are  UNICEF,  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Agricultural 
Producers,  the  International  Dairy 
Federation,  and  the  Dairy  Indus- 
tries Society  International. 

COCONUTS  AND  COCONUT  PROD- 
UCTS.—Another  FAO  working  party 
is  meeting  this  fall  in  Ceylon,  to 
discuss  the  world  coconut  economy, 
the  need  for  improvement  in  basic 
coconut  data,  and  the  question  of 
forming  a  more  permanent  FAO 
study  group  for  coconut  products. 

While  Far  Eastern  and  South  Pa- 
cific countries  have  been  studying 
their  coconut  problems  together  on 
a  regional  basis,  this  meeting  will 
bring  about  discussions  between 
producing  and  nonproducing  coun- 
tries. The  United  States,  as  a  large 
importer  of  copra  and  coconut  oil, 
will  be  represented. 

WHEAT    AND    COARSE  GRAINS.— 

Next  January  FAO  will  sponsor  an 
ad  hoc  intergovernmental  meeting 
in  Rome,  to  consider  whether  a 
special  FAO  group  should  be  es- 
tablished for  reviewing  the  inter- 
national grain  situation,  including 
coarse  grains.  Provision  would  be 
made  for  such  a  group  to  cooperate 
with  the  present  FAO  rice  group, 
as  well  as  with  the  International 
Wheat  Council. 

coffee.— Some  time  next  spring, 
if  FAO  member  nations  approve,  a 
meeting  may  be  held  on  coffee. 
Such  a  meeting  would  examine  the 
work  now  being  done  by  various 
other  organizations,  consider  what 
FAO  might  usefully  do  in  addition, 
and  advise  whether  FAO  should  set 
up  a  special  coffee  study  group. 


Surplus  Disposal 

FAO  carries  out  a  continuing 
review  of  developments  in  the  dis- 
posal of  (surplus  farm  products. 
In  line  with  a  request  by  the  1955 
FAO  Conference,  a  subcommittee 
has  been  considering  ways  of  pre- 
paring a  report  showing  how  FAO 
principles  on  surplus  disposal  have 
been  observed  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  markets  of  member 
countries  by  surplus  disposals  on 
special  terms  (either  by  price  ar- 
rangements or  by  other  means)  . 

As  a  first  step,  the  subcommittee 
suggested  that  detailed  information 
be  collected,  beginning  with  dairy 
products  and  wheat.  Accordingly, 
all  FAO  member  nations  recently 
received  a  questionnaire  covering 
the  period  June  1954  to  June  1956, 
and  were  asked  to  reply  at  an  early 
date. 

Questions  for  importing  coun- 
tries deal  with  the  quantities  of 
each  commodity  received,  both  on 
special  terms  and  as  ordinary  im- 
ports; terms  and  conditions  of  pur- 
chase; channels  of  distribution  and 
administrative  procedures  for  each; 
special  prices  to  consumers;  and 
domestic  production. 

Questions  for  exporting  countries 
deal  with  any  special  steps  taken 
to  restrict  production,  or  to  increase 
consumption  instead. 

These  are  all  developments  that 
grew  out  of  the  27th  Session  of 
FAO's  Committee  on  Commodity 
Problems,  held  in  Rome  this 
summer. 


Olive  Production  and  the 
Table  Olive  Industry  in  Spain, 
by  Karl  W.  Opitz,  has  recently 
been  released  by  FAS  as  Foreign 
Agricultural  Report  No.  92.  This 
survey  discusses  the  world's  leading 
olive  industry— its  output,  markets, 
and  problems.  For  sale  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 
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American-Way  Supermarket  in  Rome 


Above,  Romans  crowd  the  U.S.  supermarket  shown  this  summer  under  the 
sponsorship  of  USDA  and  the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains.  Much  of 
the  equipment  was  sold  for  use  in  Rome's  first  "supermercato,"  opening  this  fall. 

At  right,  Romans  shop  in  the  kind  of  market  more  familiar  to  Europe.  In  Italy, 
shoppers  must  visit  about  a  dozen  separate  stores  to  buy  the  foods  and  household 
supplies  the  supermarket  brings  together  under  one  roof. 


U.  S.  Oranges  Arrive  in  New  Zealand 


Photo  above  shows  a  shipment  of 
U.S.  Oranges  is  being  unloaded  at 
Wellington,  New  Zealand.  It  is  the 
second  shipment  of  U.S.  citrus  fruit  to 
arrive  in  New  Zealand  since  1938. 

The  first  arrived  last  year.  The 
boxes  of  oranges  shown  here  are 
part  of  a  shipment  of  50,000  cases  of 
oranges  and  3,000  cases  of  lemons 
which  landed  this  summer. 

Before  World  War  II,  U.S.  citrus 
fruit   enjoyed   a    high    reputation  in 


New  Zealand,  and  is  again  being 
well  received,  now  that  dollars  have 
been  made  available  to  fill  in  the 
supply  gap. 

Local  citrus  production,  plus  that 
of  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands, 
is  enough  to  supply  New  Zealand  for 
most  of  the  year,  but  without  imports 
there  would  be  no  citrus  fruit  in  the 
country  for  about  6  weeks  in  May  and 
June. 

The  manager  of  a  company  which 


Dominican  Republic 
May  Cut  Imports 

The  Dominican  Republic  may  be 
able  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  cut  imports  through 
a  stepped-up  immigration  program. 
Its  Secretariat  of  Agriculture  has 
been  given  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping immigration  on  a  large 
scale  and  resettling  immigrants  on 
workable  lands  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas.  So  far,  3,600  immi- 
grants from  Spain  have  arrived  and 
relocated  in  farm  areas.  Plans  are 
reportedly  proceeding  rapidly  for 
a  large-scale  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  in  the  higher  altitudes 
using  experienced  Spanish  farmers. 
And  an  agreement  was  recently 
signed  with  Japan  to  permit  im- 
migration of  about  25  Japanese 
farm  families,  possibly  for  devel- 
oping rice  areas  in  conjunction 
with  several  new  irrigation  canals. 


imports  citrus  fruit  for  all  New  Zea- 
land expects  to  import  in  1957  also. 
In  an  encouraging  tone  the  importer 
reported,  "We  haven't  lost  our  taste 
for  American  fruit." 
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New  Look  for  Africander  Cattle? 


The  next  10  years  may  completely 
change  the  appearance  of  Africander 
cattle.  This  husky  and  distinctive 
breed,  of  Brahman  descent,  was 
evolved  especially  for  South  Africa's 
dry  winters  and  wet  summers.  But 
after  examining  more  than  80,000 
cows  since  1950,  the  Africander  Cat- 
tle Breeders'  Society  has  found  that 
animals  with  the  head  shape  cur- 
rently accepted  as  "ideal"  have  less 
beef  on  their  hindquarters  than  ani- 
mals with  "inferior"  heads. 

The  Society  now  plans  to  revise  the 


standards  for  this  breed.  At  this 
year's  annual  general  meeting,  held 
during  the  important  Rand  Agricul- 
tural Show  in  Johannesburg,  it  voted 
money  for  a  10-year  special  research 
program  and  appointed  a  committee 
on  new  standards  for  beef  animals. 

During  the  research,  to  be  carried 
out  on  farms  of  members,  the  Society 
will  also  investigate  the  claim  of  some 
breeders  that  yellow  Africanders  and 
those  with  white  markings  on  the  un- 
derside are  better  beef  producers 
than  "red"  Africanders. 

—Thomas  J.  Gray 


Danish  Farm  Productivity 
Rising  Rapidly 

The  productivity  of  Danish  ag- 
riculture has  been  going  up  fast, 
especially  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  It  increased  by  44  percent 
during  the  25-year  period  1925-29 
to  1950-54,  according  to  calcula- 
tions made  by  P.  Dossing  and  his 
staff  in  the  agricultural  section  of 
the  Danish  Department  of  Statis- 
tics. Nearly  half  of  this  increase 
came  between  the  periods  1945-49 
and  1950-54.  (Agricultural  pro- 
ductivity is  defined  as  the  relation 
between  the  index  of  the  total 
value  of  agricultural  output  and 
the  index  of  the  value  of  total  in- 
put into  agriculture.) 

The  productivity  of  crop  pro- 
duction increased  more  than  that 
of  livestock  production,  by  53  and 
16  percent,  respectively;  but,  while 
livestock  productivity  increased 
only  slightly  between  1925-29  and 
1945-49,  it  rose  significantly  be- 
tween 1945-49  and  1950-54.  Mr. 
Dossing  considers  this  the  result  of 
intensified  postwar  efforts  to  ra- 
tionalize livestock  production  and 
sees  its  counterpart  in  relatively 
low  prices  on  Danish  livestock 
products. 

Far  East  Market 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

more  rapidly  than  population.  If 
levels  of  consumption  are  raised, 
however,  demand  may  well  increase 
more  rapidly  than  population. 
Too,  people  are  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  need  for  a  more 
diversified  and  improved  diet, 
causing  a  demand  for  a  greater 
variety  of  imported  foods. 

There  will  of  course  be  some 
country-to-country  variations  in  per 
capita  production  and  in  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  basic  com- 
modities in  overall  trade.  Many 
countries  are  placing  particular 
emphasis  on  producing  basic  com- 
modities, which  represent  the  bulk 
of  U.S.  trade.  These  production 
figures  for  the  region  as  a  whole 
show  what  has  been  happening: 


1955   1945-49  1935-39 
Cotton  ..Mil.  bales     9.0        5.4  8.5 

Rice   Mil.  s.t.  180        150  165 

Wheat   ....     do       40         37  37 
Tobacco    .  Bil.  lbs.     3.1         2.5  3.1 

To  retain  and  improve  its  position, 
U.S.  agriculture  must  look  to  the 
growing  demand  for  fruits,  veg- 
etables, meats,  dairy  products,  and 
other  nonbasic  items,  as  well  as 
to  its  traditional  market  for  basic 
food  grains,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

Japanese  Tobacco  Market 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
methods  used  here  to  promote  the 
sale  of  tobacco  products.  Most  of 
their  2-month  stay  was  spent  in 
New  York  with  one  of  the  big  in- 
ternational advertising  firms,  study- 
ing marketing  research,  the  basic 
principles   of   advertising,  public 


relations,  and  other  important 
facets  of  sales  promotion. 

Importance  of  the  Project 

If,  through  active  sales  promo- 
tion, the  Japanese  tobacco  industry 
can  increase  its  sales  of  the  more 
expensive  cigarettes,  which  contain 
U.S.  leaf,  both  sides  will  benefit— 
the  Japanese  industry,  because  its 
profits  will  be  larger;  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry, because  the  already  impor- 
tant Japanese  market  for  our  leaf 
will  be  expanded.  And,  if  this 
market  development  project  ob- 
tains satisfactory  results,  it  may  be 
enlarged  and  similar  projects  may 
be  undertaken  in  other  countries 
where  there  is  a  good  potential  for 
increased  sales  of  U.S.  tobacco. 
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U.  S.  Markets  in  Brazil 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Although  imports  of  fresh  fruit- 
apples,  pears,  and  grapes— have  in- 
creased over  the  past  several  years, 
the  United  States  has  not  shared 
in  this  increase  recently.  Dollar  ex- 
change for  fruit  is  in  import 
Category  IV,  where  the  rate  is  so 
high  it  discourages  imports  from 
the  dollar  area.  In  addition,  a 
Brazilian-Argentine  trade  agree- 
ment provides  for  the  exchange  of 
fruit  between  the  two  countries, 
with  Brazil  sending  Argentina 
bananas,  oranges,  and  pineapples, 
and  taking  from  Argentina  pears, 
apples,  and  grapes  as  well  as  dried 
and  canned  fruits.  A  special  auc- 
tion is  also  set  up  for  the  sale  of 
Argentine  trade-agreement  dollars 
to  be  used  only  for  the  importa- 
tion of  Argentine  fruit. 

At  the  present  time,  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products  that  can  be  pro- 
moted best  for  dollar  sale  are  those 
not  available  from  other  sources 
and  those  that  are  in  favorable  ex- 
change categories.  These  include 
livestock  for  breeding,  hatching 
eggs,  baby  chicks,  and  seeds.  Malt, 
cigar  wrapper  tobacco,  and  proc- 
essed foods  are  other  items  that 
can  be  imported  in  modest  quan- 
tities under  current  conditions. 
But  as  Brazil  develops  its  industries 


and  natural  resources,  these  condi- 
tions are  bound  to  change;  and, 
when  they  do,  U.S.  agriculture  will 
stand  to  benefit,  for  in  Brazil  there 
exists  a  definite  preference  for  U.S. 
products. 

The  French  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

pushing,  to  the  maximum,  action 
in  the  technical  field,  particularly 
agricultural  education,  research, 
and  extension,  land  consolidation, 
and  improved  conditions  of  rural 
life. 

If  cultivated  as  in  certain  neigh- 
boring countries,  French  soils 
could,  according  to  the  Under 
Secretary,  feed  100  million  people 
—more  than  twice  the  present  popu- 
lation of  France.  The  possibilities 
of  technical  progress,  he  stated, 
imply  in  an  inescapable  way  a 
growing  volume  of  production, 
which  can  only  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem of  outlets.  This  problem  could 
be  solved,  he  continued,  by  an  in- 
tensive effort  to  adjust  production, 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  to 
internal  and  external  markets;  to 
reduce  production  costs  so  as  to 
make  French  prices  competitive  or 
narrow  the  margin  between  French 
and  world  prices;  and  to  penetrate 
foreign  markets.     But  he  added 


Roberts  Everett,  managing  director, 
Dairy  Industries  Society,  International 
(left);  Gwynn  Garnett,  Administra- 
tor, Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (cen- 
ter); and  George  O.  Tiffany,  president, 
DISI  (right),  discuss  the  joint  program 
of  FAS  and  DISI  to  promote  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  in  Thailand  of 
recombined  milk  made  from  U.S.  dairy 
products.  A  recombining  plant,  built 
by  U.S.  and  Thai  dairy  interests,  is 
expected  to  begin  operating  this  fall. 

The  program  is  made  possible 
through  the  use  of  local  currencies 
made  available  under  Title  I,  Public 
Law  480,  and  will  provide  a  new  for- 
eign market  for  U.S.  dairy  products 
used  in  recombining  milk. 


that  such  an  intensive  effort  would 
be  possible  only  if  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  received  adequate 
funds,  which  meant  increased 
funds,  for  its  information  and 
operating  services,  and  if  the  active 
and  intelligent  participation  of  the 
farmers  were  obtained  at  the  pro- 
duction as  well  as  the  market 
organization  level. 

$3  Billion  Authorized  for 
Foreign  Currency  Sales 

Public  Law  962,  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  3,  increased 
from  $1.5  billion  to  $3  billion 
USDA's  authorization  to  finance 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  friendly  countries  for 
their  own  currencies.  This  author- 
ization was  originally  granted  un- 
der Title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  and  Development  Act  of 
1954  (widely  known  as  P.L.  480) . 

Since  1954,  64  agreements  or  sup- 
plements to  agreements,  commit- 
ting approximately  $1.6  billion, 
have  been  signed  with  29  countries. 

The  amending  law  also  exempts 
Title  I  sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  fruit 
products  from  the  requirements  of 
the  (Cargo  Preference  laws,  which 
provide  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
these  cargoes  must  go  on  privately 
owned  U.S. -flag  commercial  ships. 
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Foreign  Agriculture 


New  Bolivian  Rail  Line 
Will  Speed  Farm  Shipments 


Land-locked  Bolivia  now  has  an 
eastern  outlet  to  the  sea  by  rail 
through  Brazil  and  will  soon  have 
a  rail  route  from  its  eastern  to  its 
western  boundaries.  This  will  be 
part  of  a  new  transcontinental 
railroad  system  spanning  South 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

Establishment  of  this  route  prom- 
ises to  have  a  marked  effect  on 
Bolivia's  agricultural  and  foreign 
trade  picture.  Because  the  country 
is  bisected  by  the  Andes,  parts  of 
it  have  been  completely  isolated 
and  other  parts  accessible  only  by 
air.  The  new  rail  system  will  en- 
able Bolivians  to  open  unused 
areas  to  economic  development, 
help  them  to  equalize  distribution 
of  agricultural  commodities  and 
other  goods  within  the  country, 
and  facilitate  the  shipment  of 
mineral  products,  Brazil  nuts,  salt, 
cattle,  timber,  and  other  products 
to  seaports,  where  they  can  enter 
the  world  market  and  earn  needed 
foreign  exchange. 

Bolivia's  part  in  this  system  was 
made  possible  through  several 
agreements  with  Brazil.  The  first, 
a  treaty  signed  in  1903,  was  in- 
tended to  compensate  Bolivia  for 
the  annexation  of  Acre  territory 


by  building  a  railroad  connecting 
Bolivia  with  an  Amazon  tributary. 
This  route  had  to  be  abandoned, 
however,  and  in  1938,  Brazil  agreed 
to  build  a  railroad  from  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  to  Santa  Cruz,  an  old 
colonial  town  situated  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  rich  agricultural  region 


Recombined  milk— both  the  product 
itself  and  the  U.S.  demonstration  of 
the  process— made  a  considerable 
splash  at  the  recent  International 
Trade  Fair  in  Barcelona,  Spain.  Avail- 
able to  visitors  with  a  technical  or 
business  interest  in  this  U.S.  exhibit 
were  copies  of  the  FAS  pamphlet 
shown  here. 

The  original  edition,  published  in 
English  in  1955,  circulated  widely  in 
Latin  America  and  created  a  strong 
demand  for  a  Spanish  version.  Its 
information  on  recombined  milk  in- 
cludes basic  ingredients,  equipment, 
plant  layout,  sanitation,  types  of 
product,  marketing,  costs,  financing, 
technical  assistance  possibilities,  and 
many  other  details. 


that  previously  had  no  connection 
with  other  parts  of  the  country  ex- 
cept by  air.  Under  still  another 
agreement  Brazil  was  to  extend  this 
route  to  Cochabamba,  and  thus 
provide  an  outlet  for  Bolivian  oil 
to  Brazil  as  repayment  for  the 
construction. 

The  1,559-mile  railroad  from 
Santos  to  Santa  Cruz  was  completed 
in  1955  except  for  one  bridge. 
Work  has  been  started  on  the  road 
between  Santa  Cruz  and  Mizque 
and  the  new  transcontinental  route 
from  Santos  to  Arica,  Chile. 


H  Leche  Recombinada 


Sumimstro  asegurado  de  leche 
li'quida  lejos  de  la  vaca 
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FAS  Bulletin  on  Recombined  Milk 
Is  Now  Available  in  Spanish 
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Trade  and  Exchange 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
trade  liberalization  will  depend  on 
many  factors. 

For  instance,  inflationary  pres- 
sures are  still  very  serious  in  some 
Latin  American  and  Asian  coun- 
tries; and  they  are  considerable 
also  in  many  other  countries.  A 
variety  of  measures  will  be  needed 
in  these  countries  to  improve  their 
domestic  economic  situation  as  a 
prerequisite  to  a  better  balance  of 
their  international  trade  and  pay- 
ments. These  and  some  other  coun- 
tries have  thus  far  shared  little  in 
the  global  increase  of  gold  and 
dollar  assets. 

A  second  factor  is  that  some  of 
the  countries  with  relatively  large 
gold  and  dollar  assets  have  re- 
cently experienced  a  drain  on  these 
assets.  This  happened  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1955.  Others, 
such  as  Japan,  have  expressed  fears 
that  their  trade  and  payments  posi- 
tion might  worsen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  many  controls  originally 
imposed  to  cope  with  the  so-called 
dollar  shortage  have  been  retained 
because  they  offer  protection  for 
domestic  producers.  Wheat  is  a 
clear  example.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  wheat  imports 
go  to  countries  that  control  wheat 
imports  by  monopolies  or  quotas. 

Finally,  some  industrialized  coun- 
tries have  in  recent  years  used  im- 
port controls  to  assure  certain 
agricultural  exporting  countries 
preferential  access  to  their  markets, 
obtaining  preferential  industrial 
markets  in  return. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors 
that  make  for  the  retention  of  the 
trade  and  payments  controls  that 
are  impending  the  development  of 
our  foreign  markets.  However, 
through  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  secure  further  liberalization. 
The  argument  for  liberalization 
will  strengthen  as  the  gold  and 
dollar  position  of  foreign  countries 
continues  to  improve. 


IN  THE  NEWS 


Danish  Minister  Here 
To  Study  U.S.  Livestock 

No  country  in 
Europe  has  de- 
veloped its  live- 
stock industry  to 
such  a  high  level 
of  production  as 
Denmark.  So 
when  Jens  Sor- 
um,  Danish  Minister  of  Aericul- 

O 

ture,  and  a  group  of  other  Danish 
agricultural  leaders  spent  2  weeks 
in  the  United  States  during  August 
studying  U.S.  agricultural  prac- 
tices, the  visit  turned  out  to  be  a 
two-way  exchange  of  information 
valuable  to  both  countries. 

High  point  of  the  minister's 
visit  was  3  days  spent  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  Here  Mr. 
Sorum  familiarized  himself  with 
experiments  in  swine  breeding  and 
saw  the  hogs  known  as  "Minnesota 
1,"  and  "Minnesota  2,"  which  trace 
their  ancestry  to  Denmark's  famous 
Landrace  breed  known  for  its  ex- 
cellent bacon. 

John  C.  Scholl  To  Serve 
As  Attache'  in  Guatemala 

John  C.  Scholl, 
US  DA  agricul- 
tural economist, 
has  been  named 
agricultural  at- 
tache in  Guate- 
mala City.  At 
the  time  of  his 
appointment,  he  was  chief  of  the 
Commodity  Analysis  Branch,  Grain 
and  Feed  Division,  FAS. 

A  native  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Scholl  joined  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1940,  and  for  the 
last  8  years  has  specialized  in 
foreign  feed  and  grains. 


Ethiopian  Minister 

of  Agriculture  Tours  U.  S. 

■ His  Excellency, 
Balambas  Mah- 
teme  Selassie 
Wolde  -  Meskel, 
Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture of 
Ethiopia,  and 
five  of  his  prin- 
cipal aides  arrived  in  this  country 
late  in  July  for  a  6-week  tour  of  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  visitors  came  to  the  United 
States  specifically  to  visit  colleges, 
agricultural  experiment  stations, 
farms,  and  farm  agencies.  They  are 
making  a  study  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation, and  are  also  observing 
production  methods,  inspection 
services,  processing,  and  marketing. 

Doctorate  Conferred  on 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Attache' 

John  L.  Kross, 
U.S.  agricultural 
attache  in  Bel- 
gium, has  earn- 
ed a  degree  as 
Doctor  of  Agri- 
cultural Science 
at  the  Ghent  Ag- 
ricultural Col- 
lege. 

His  thesis  entitled  "An  Analysis 
of  Fundamental  Economic  Prob- 
lems and  Major  Policy  Issues  Gov- 
erning U.S.  Agricultural  Trade" 
brought  him  this  praise  from  the 
rector  of  the  college:  "Taking  a 
degree  at  a  Belgian  college  you  be- 
come an  ambassador  of  good  will. 
You  now  belong  to  those  many 
American  scientists  spread  the 
world  over,  wearing  science  in  their 
banner  besides  the  Stars  and 
Stripes." 
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Foreign  Agriculture 


TRADING 
POST 


More  U.  S.  Farm  Products 
On  Gold  Coast  License  List 

The  Government  of  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa  has  decided  to  issue 
import  licenses  for  additional  U.S. 
meats,  dairy  products,  and  leather. 

Included  in  the  meats  are  bacon, 
ham,  salt  pork,  sausage,  other 
smoked,  dried,  and  salted  meats, 
corned  meats  in  air-tight  contain- 
ers, and  other  prepared  meats.  The 
dairy  products  are  evaporated  and 
dry  milk  and  cream.  Licenses  will 
be  issued  on  a  short-term  basis. 

U.  S.  Grain  Exports  Reach 
Near  Record  Levels 

U.S.  exports  of  grain  and  grain 
products  increased  more  than  46 
percent  during  the  1955-56  market- 
ing season  (July- June)  and  almost 
equaled  the  all-time  record  of 
1951-52,  when  the  largest  quantity 
ever  exported  by  one  country  in  a 
single  year  was  shipped  by  the 
United  States. 

Wheat  in  the  form  of  grain  ac- 
counted for  approximately  290 
million  bushels  of  the  estimated 
exports  and  flour  for  about  50 
million  bushels.  Although  wheat 
and  flour  exports  showed  an  in- 
crease of  24  percent  in  grain  equiva- 
lent compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  a  much  larger  increase  was 
reflected  in  feedgrains  (corn,  oats, 
barley,  and  grain  sorghums)  ,  which 
were  88  percent  over  the  previous 
season. 

Surinam  Expanding 
Its  Beef  Imports 

To  satisfy  its  meat  requirements 
Surinam  is  looking  for  new  sources 
of  beef.  In  the  past  Argentina  met 
most  of  the  country's  needs,  but 
buyers  are  now  getting  some  beef 
from  Venezuela  and  are  looking  to 
Colombia  for  more. 


U.S.  Citrus  Exports 
To  Ease  Shortage 

The  U.S.  citrus  industry  expects 
to  ship  large  quantities  of  winter 
oranges  to  Europe  to  alleviate  the 
shortage  resulting  from  Spain's 
February  freeze. 

It  is  now  expected  that  the  1956- 
57  Spanish  citrus  crop  will  be  the 
smallest  ever  recorded— about  13 
milion  boxes  compared  with  nearly 
39  million  in  1954-55  and  well  over 
45  million  in  1953-54. 

Exports  of  Spanish  citrus  fruits 
are  not  likely  to  exceed  10  million 
boxes,  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  1954-55  total.  In  view  of  this 
the  United  States  could  conceivably 
export  upwards  of  5  million  boxes 
of  oranges  between  November  1956 
and  June  1957,  with  Western  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Norway,  and 
Denmark  the  potential  markets. 

Mexico  Cotton  Exports 
Tied  to  Specified  Imports 

The  Mexican  Government  has 
announced  that  effective  with  the 
automobile  assembly  quota  year  be- 
ginning November  1,  1956,  local 
assembly  plants  will  be  required 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  sale 
of  Mexican  cotton  abroad  in  ex- 
change for  permits  to  import  into 
Mexico  automobile  parts  for  assem- 
bly of  cars  and  trucks. 

This  action  reportedly  is  a  step 
by  the  Government  to  assure  the 
sale  for  export  of  the  remainder  of 
the  surplus  from  the  current  cotton 
crop.  It  is  also  reported  to 
be  a  result  of  dissatisfaction  with 
prices  offered  for  exported  cotton 
this  year  and  the  slowdown  in  ex- 
port sales.  Imports  of  other  pro- 
ducts may  also  be  made  subject  to 
this  type  of  arrangement  at  a  later 
date. 


Ceylon  Lifts  Controls 
On  Agricultural  Imports 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  has 
placed  a  number  of  agricultural 
commodities  on  open  general  li- 
cense to  permit  imports  from  dollar 
areas.  Such  imports  have  previ- 
ously been  either  prohibited,  or  per- 
mitted only  under  individual 
import  licenses  with  limits  placed 
on  foreign  exchange  allocations. 

Included  in  the  new  regulations 
are:  prepared  cereal  foods;  skim- 
med preserved  milk;  raw  sugar; 
cotton;  stearic  acid;  oils,  fats,  and 
resins  (not  elsewhere  specified)  ; 
most  unrefined  animal  oils,  fats, 
and  greases;  and  most  vegetable 
oils,  fats,  and  greases. 

Closer  Trade  Ties  for 
Red  China  and  India? 

Two  Indian  agricultural  delega- 
tions left  India  late  this  summer 
for  study  tours  in  Communist 
China.  These  tours,  it  is  believed, 
are  intended  by  the  Communist 
Chinese  as  a  means  of  tightening 
their  trade  ties  with  India;  for 
while  trade  between  India  and 
China  has  increased  rapidly  in  the 
past  2  years,  it  still  represents  a 
rather  negligible  proportion  of  each 
country's  foreign  trade. 

One  delegation,  headed  by  M.  V. 
Krishnappa,  a  Deputy  Minister  in 
the  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture, is  primarily  interested  in 
methods  used  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  increase  agricultural 
production.  While  India  has  made 
substantial  gains  in  food  produc- 
tion in  recent  years,  these  gains 
are  far  below  the  average  annual 
increase  of  8  percent  reported  by 
the  Communist  Chinese.  Indian 
officials,  it  is  reported,  now  believe 
that  India  must  attain  an  increase 
of  similar  magnitude  if  the  con- 
sumer demand  generated  by  defi- 
cit financing  for  the  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan  is  to  be  satisfied  and 
damaging  inflation  prevented. 

The  second  group,  headed  by 
R.  K.  Patel,  formerly  on  India's 
Planning  Commission,  is  studying 
farmer  cooperatives. 
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